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CHANGING METHODS. 

The past half-dozen years have 
brought a considerable change in the 
operations of many nurseries, particu- 
larly in the east and other populous 
sections. Prior to the depression, 
such nurseries depended upon land- 
scape architects, estates and other 
similar retail outlets for their distri- 
bution. When the latter curtailed 
their activities when times were hard, 
they felt no responsibility toward the 
nurseries which had supplied them 
with stock. Hence some wholesale 
growers were left in the position of 
the farmer with a wagon full of prod- 
uce and no horse to pull it to market. 

By sheer necessity, these firms de- 
veloped a retail business of their own, 
either by establishing landscape de- 
partments, or by allying with them 
landscape firms, either as subsidiaries 
or as associates, which would have 
a responsibility for the sale of stock 
the nurseries produced. Strictly 
wholesale nurseries are fewer today 
than for some time past, and the 
nurseryman has become a landscape 
planner or architect, whichever you 
choose to call it, regardless of any 
previous ideas in regard to the mat- 
ter. Economic necessity forced the 
change. 

This change, particularly when the 
nursery established its own landscape 
department, required attention to 
sales methods, advertising and other 
means of making contact with the 
public. Some firms which had a 
suficient volume of business were 
able to hire sales managers to de- 
velop this trade. But the majority 
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were not able to do so, and their de- 
velopment of sales methods has been 


slow. Particularly is this true as re- 
gards reaching the public by advertis- 
ing, either direct mail or newspaper. 
This will have to be developed if the 
nursery trade is to expand along this 
new line, and there will be presented 
in this magazine, beginning with this 
issue, articles on advertising to point 
the way. These may be elementary 
at first, for the benefit of those in- 
experienced in making sales by this 
method. Concrete examples and illus- 
trative methods will also be pre- 
sented. The reader, of course, must 
study the subject in the light of his 
own enterprise and seek to determine 
how points presented may be applied 
to his own business. 


LONICERA KOROLKOWII 
FLORIBUNDA. 


The masses of blooms carried by 
all honeysuckles this year called these 
shrubs forcefully to the attention of 
everyone, so that nurserymen are 
likely to experience a run on loniceras 
this fall and next spring. A splendid 
form that appeals to every home 
owner and gardener who sees it is 
Lonicera Korolkowii floribunda, and 
nurserymen will do well to recommend 
this, the broad blueleaf honeysuckle, 
when a lonicera is asked for. This 
shrub with its grayish blue green 
foliage supplies an appealing color 
variation in the border background. 
It is rather spreading in habit, faces 
well and reaches about ten feet in 
height, as indicated on the cover. 

The rose-colored flowers are pro- 
duced in abundance and are especially 
attractive against the gray green 
leaves. In addition to its usefulness 
in the shrub border and about homes, 
this lonicera is a source of excellent 
greens for florists’ work in summer 
and fall, and nurserymen should urge 
retail growers in particular to plant 
a number of these shrubs about their 
establishments for their own use. 
During the blooming period, sprays 
make fine filler flowers in bouquets, 
besides making lovely arrangements 
alone. Nurserymen with large stocks 
of this shrub should be able to dispose 
of considerable quantities of foliage 
to local florists, bringing in some 
income during the lean summer 


months. Of course, the sprays of red 
fruit against the gray blue green 
foliage are decorative subjects, too. 

Hardwood or softwood cuttings 
root readily, so that propagation is 
no problem, and the shrub is not 
particular as to soil either. The broad 
blueleaf honeysuckle is __ perfectly 
hardy in Boston, New York, Chicago 
and other having similar 
climate. 


sections 


TREE CERTIFICATION. 

The work of fruit tree certification 
by Prof. J. K. Shaw and his associates 
has attracted the attention of many 
nurserymen beyond the confines of 
Massachusetts, where the work was 
started. The present extent of this 
practice is told in this issue. 

Not only is there good sales value 
in this procedure so far as the 
nurseryman is concerned, but it 
appears likely to be demanded by 
orchardists as the pass. For 
instance the magazine of the Pacific 
northwest fruit industry, Better 
Fruits, carried the following editorial 
paragraph in its July issue: 


years 


“We saw a good example of the 
incredible slackness of nurserymen 
in breeding tree stock in an orchard 
where the owner has all trees marked 
as to variety by strips in various 
colors painted around the tree trunks. 
Solid blocks of different varieties 
were liberally spotted with off colors. 
A chart which the owner keeps in 
the house, showing each tree in its 
proper color, gave a bird's-eye view 
of the whole sad mess. This owner 
suggests that pedigrees of trees 
should be kept and registered as are 
those of live stock, and that legal 
documentary evidence of breeding 
be given to each buyer along with 
his trees.” 

THE landscape architect must be 
a dreamer, a designer, an inventor and 
a creator, but most important is the 
power to visualize results that may 
take years to develop. 


ANY situation may be made attrac- 
tive by selecting plants which fit it. 
Even the poorest land will grow some 
sort of plants. But for particular 
plants or large size, the soil must be 
adapted accordingly. 
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Fruit Tree Certification 


Certification of Fruit Trees in the Nursery and Variety Inspection 
as Inaugurated and Practiced by Prof. J. K. Shaw and Associates 


The certification of varieties of fruit 
trees for trueness to name rests on the 
possibility of recognizing varieties by 
the trees in the nursery row. That 
varieties could be so recognized has 
long been more or less well known to 
nurserymen. 

Special studies of varieties of apple 
trees were begun at the Massachusetts 
agricultural experiment station about 
1912, in connection with the project 
for the study of the interrelation of 
stock and scion in apples. By 1920 
J. K. Shaw, research professor of po- 
mology at Massachusetts State College, 
had become convinced that it was pos- 
sible to detect misnamed trees in the 
nursery row with practical certainty. 
In June, 1921, a meeting was called to 
consider the possibility of certifying 
nursery and trees thus minimizing or 
eliminating misnamed trees that had 
been a source of considerable loss to 
fruit growers of Massachusetts and 
other states, also to nurserymen and 
tree dealers. At this meeting were 
representatives of the department of 
pomology of the college and station, 
the state department of agriculture 
and the Massachusetts Fruit Growers" 
Association. The possibilities of cer- 
tification were discussed and a tenta- 
tive plan of operations was outlined. 
At a meeting at Amherst in August, 
1921, the Massachusetts Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association voted to sponsor this 
plan, and it was first put in operation 
in September, 1921, and has been con- 
tinued each succeeding year. 

For the first two years, work was 
done in Massachusetts nurseries only. 
It soon appeared that little progress 
could be made unless the work was 
extended to nurseries outside the state, 


because only an insignificant portion 
of the trees planted in the state were 
grown there. Consequently arrange- 
ments were made in 1923 to certify 
trees for a western New York firm 
that sells a considerable number of 
trees to Massachusetts growers. In 
order to avoid a possible charge of 
favoring any particular nurserymen, 
certification was offered in 1924 to 
any nursery desiring it, and this policy 
has since been followed. The follow- 
ing table shows the development of 
this work: 
No. of 
trees re- 
No.of trees fused cer- 
certified tification 
2,580 267 
8.437 435 
65,910 905 
125,609 3,505 
166,810 9,250 
144,100 3,964 
133,680 4,656 
18,181 3,041 
56,560 1,390 
38,516 322 
40,078 1,983 
20,759 166 
8,754 1,308 
1934 6,070 424 
1935 5,721 207 
Too much stress should not be laid 
on the number of trees refused certifi- 
cation. While it is certain that prac- 
tically every one of these was not true 
to the nursery record or label, many 
of them were known to the nursery- 
men and would not have been sold 
under wrong names; in most cases, 
however, it was a surprise to the 
nurserymen to learn of these mis- 
named trees. On the other hand, there 
is no means of knowing how many 
mistakes may be made in digging and 
shipping the trees. Such errors are 
absolutely eliminated with certified 
trees. Many more trees have been 


No. of 
Year firms 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


_ 
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examined than certified and the mis- 
named trees among these are included 
in the table. 

Certification is carried on by the 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. The experiment station has 
no official connection with it, though 
it has given moral support and codper- 
ation. Any nurseryman desiring cer- 
tification may apply to the association, 
and an agent qualified to distinguish 
varieties visits the nursery during the 
late summer or early fall and person- 
ally examines the trees for trueness to 
name. 

In the earlier years a lead seal bear- 
ing the variety name was attached 
to each certified tree by drilling a 
1/16-inch hole through the tree. This 
was rather laborious and time consum- 
ing and occasionally caused injury to 
the tree, especially to one-year whips. 
In 1929 the use of the lead seal was 
discontinued and a strong paper label 
was substituted and has since been 
used. Different colors are used for the 
principal varieties, so that they can be 
recognized at some distance. All trees 
certified by the Massachusetts Fruit 
Growers’ Association bear this dis- 
tinctive label. 

The practice of certifying trees 
increased rapidly up to 1925, since 
which year the number certified has 
dropped greatly. The decrease is prob- 
ably due to several causes: Orchard- 
ists, especially in New England where 
most of the certified trees were sold, 
have been planting fewer trees; the 
depression, which has been especially 
severe in the nursery trade, has en- 
forced strict economy; the number of 
misnamed trees in nurseries is much 
smaller than formerly, making it less 
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likely that the buyer will receive mis- 
named trees; the practice of inspection 
has grown more general. 

Note the distinction between cer- 
tification and inspection. Professor 
Shaw writes that unless there is a 
revival of the demand for certification, 
it is doubtful that it will be continued. 

In the early years, attention was 
given only to the trees offered for cer- 
tification. This might or might not 
include all the trees in the nursery. 
Usually it did not. Thus there might 
be many misnamed trees left in the 
nursery. Moreover, the nurseryman 
may have cut buds from these mis- 
named trees, thus continuing the mix- 
tures. Beginning about 1927, exam- 
ination was, in most nurseries, ex- 
tended to cover all the apple trees in 
the nursery, and by 1930 this exam- 
ination began to be confined to one- 
year trees. It proved to be easier to 
detect errors in the young trees; all 
danger of propagating misnamed trees 
was removed, and there was no need 
of examining the older trees. As the 
work of certifying trees decreased, the 
practice of inspection has increased. 
While certification is sponsored by 
the Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation, inspection is considered a 
personal arrangement between the 
nurseryman and members of the staff 
of the pomology department doing the 
work, although it has support and 
coéperation of the association and of 
the experiment station. Data from 
nurseries having inspection only are 
not included in the above table. Many 
millions of trees have been inspected 
during the past six or eight years and 
many thousands of misnamed trees 
eliminated. 

A competent inspector visits each 
nursery requesting inspection during 
the late summer or early fall and ex- 
amines the nursery. Trees that are not 
true to name as indicated by the 
nursery labels or nurseryman’s records 
are properly named. If, as is occasion- 
ally found, all trees of a variety are 
wrongly named, it is a simple thing 
to insert the correct name if it can be 
determined; otherwise, the whole lot 
is condemned. In the case of mixtures, 
the stray trees are most frequently cut 
out below the bud, which ends the mat- 
ter. When the stray variety can be 
certainly recognized the trees may be 
labeled or marked in some manner if 
they are worth the trouble. In any 
case the nurseryman is given a report 
that shows clearly the variety of all 


trees in the nursery that are not what 
his record indicates. 

When all the conditions of a thor- 
ough inspection are complied with and 
the correct name of all trees in the 
nurseries placed clearly on record, the 
nursery inspected may receive a state- 
ment of inspection. This statement 
covers only the trees growing at that 
date in the nursery and may not 
include all trees sold by the particular 
nursery. All nurseries buy trees from 
other nurseries and these may or may 
not have been inspected for trueness 
to name. This service is available to 
any nursery asking for it so far as 
time permits. 

The cost of certification varies 
greatly and cannot be accurately 
stated. The charge of the Massachu- 
setts Fruit Growers’ Association in 
1935 was $7.50 per thousand trees, 
which included the cost of labels. In 
addition there are the compensation 
and expenses of the person handling 
the work and the labor of attaching 
a certification label to each tree by 
the employees of the nursery. Prob- 
ably an estimate of $10 per thousand 
would be a fair average. A common 
sale price by nurserymen is 5 cents 
per tree extra for certified trees. This 
may seem excessive, but it must be 
remembered that some of the trees 
certified prove unsalable due to 
crown gall or other reasons, and fur- 
thermore the nurseryman has no 
means of knowing exactly how many 
certified trees will be sold as such 
and may and often does have many 
certified trees left on his hands. 

The cost of inspection is much less, 
as the charge of $7.50 per thousand 
and the cost of attaching labels are 
eliminated. While no exact cost data 
are available, it is safe to say that it 
rarely exceeds 50 cents per thousand 
trees unless it be in cases of very small 
nurseries or where there is very high 
expense for travel. However, it va- 
ries considerably, being greater on a 
first inspection trip when there are 
more misnamed trees. On the 1936 
trip the expense to individual nurs- 
eries varied from about $5 to $180 
depending on the size of the nursery 
and the number of mixtures. 

Twenty of the foremost nurseries 
from Michigan to Massachusetts and 
south to Virginia were visited last 
year. Two of this number had vary- 
ing numbers of apple trees certified 
true to name, and all twenty had in- 
spections made by J. K. Shaw, A. P. 
French and O. C. Roberts, of Massa- 
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chusetts State College. All salable 
apple trees and, in most cases, part 
or all of the salable pear, plum and 
cherry trees were examined for true- 
ness to name and, in all cases wher 
mixtures or misnamed trees were 
found, such trees were labeled or de- 
stroyed and the nurseryman was given 
a written report of the findings. In 
many of these nurseries all blocks of 
salable peach trees were surveyed 
and all cases of mixtures or mis- 
named trees pointed out and re- 
ported. As it seems impossible with 
present knowledge to identify all va- 
rieties of peaches with certainty, it 
may be that there were mixtures and 
misnamed trees not detected. 

Variety resemblances are closer in 
the peaches and cherries and the 
identification of some varieties is not 
absolutely sure. A few pear and 
plum trees have been certified, but 
no cherries or peaches. No difh- 
culty has been met in apple varieties, 
but the so-called red bud sports can- 
not be distinguished from the parent 
varieties. 

There are a few cases with pears 
and plums that are difficult. No 
work has been done with grapes and 
small fruits, but it is believed that 
they present no greater difficulties 
than do the tree fruits. 

While no cherry and peach varie- 
ties have been certified, considerable 
inspection work has been done and 
many mixtures have been detected in 
these fruits. In fact, every nursery 
examination has revealed mixtures 
and misnamed varieties. In such 
cases prompt renewal of propagating 
wood from trees known to be true to 
name has been advised. It is doubt- 
ful if it will be found possible to cer- 
tify peach and cherry varieties with 
the same assurance as is the case with 
apples, pears and plums. 

Inspection is certainly worth while 
because most, if not all, mixtures and 
misnamed varieties can be detected, 
and the situation in many peach and 
cherry nurseries is bad, judging from 
the experiences of buyers and the ob- 
servations of the inspectors. 





WHEN plants do not thrive, it is 
frequently assumed that the soil is too 
poor, and fertilizer is applied to over- 
come the difficulty. The mechanical 
condition of the soil may be the trou- 
ble, and the addition of fertilizer in 
that case is like giving more food to 
an animal already sick from over- 
eating. 
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Who Pays for Advertising? 


Midwestern Nurseryman Discovers How Advertising Builds 
Business Without Raising Prices or Reducing the Profits 


Some people have an idea that ad- 
vertising makes goods cost more. 
This is not surprising, for advertis- 
ing does cost money, and the adver- 
tiser must get that money back from 
his customers, if he is to stay in 
business. This is just as true about 
advertising as it is about the costs 
of manufacturing and the costs of 
maintaining a sales force. 


Last year, a nurseryman in a mid- 
western town discovered how a busi- 
ness can spend money for advertis- 
ing, without adding anything to sell- 
ing prices, and yet make a bigger 
profit. This nurseryman started his 
business near the edge of town, 
growing evergreens, shrubs and per- 
ennials. Hardly anyone knew about 
him, and he sold his plants only to 
neighbors and to those who hap- 
pened to drive past his place on the 
highway. That was three years ago. 
He struggled through the first two 
years, dividing his time between car- 
ing for plants and selling them to 
people who came to his nursery. 
Business was slow, and it seemed 
that the enterprise would always be 
small. 


But one day a friend induced the 
nurseryman to try a little advertis- 
ing, offering a set of shrubs at a 
price. At first fearful about the cost, 
he was surprised by the large num- 
ber of visitors who came to his place 
the next Sunday. He made many 
sales, and the following week he was 
so busy putting in shrubs that his 
wife had to tend to customers at the 
nursery. Spurred by this success, the 
nurseryman tried more advertising, 
and soon he had to hire an experi- 
enced helper. 


After about a year of fairly con- 
stant advertising, the nursery had 
grown into a flourishing little busi- 
ness employing four men. While 
customers paid no higher prices for 
their shrubs and perennials, the nurs- 
eryman’s expenditure for advertising 
meant greater earnings for himself, 
gave employment to four other men 
and helped make the town more 
beautiful. 


The nurseryman’s advertising per- 
formed a piece of work as useful as 


that of a machine in a factory. When 
a manufacturer in any line of busi- 
ness buys an expensive machine, his 
customers are really the ones who 
pay for it, but nobody supposes that 
they pay higher prices on that ac- 
count. The manufacturer invests 
money in a new machine because it 
will make his factory more efficient, 
and it actually reduces the cost of 
production, instead of raising it. 
Advertising works in much the 
same way. Having produced goods 
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to sell, a manufacturer can reach his 
customers more efficiently and more 
economically through advertising 
than through any other means. By 
spending a certain amount for ad- 
vertising, he reduces the cost of sell- 
ing his goods instead of raising it. 
Often this results in lower prices to 
the consumer. Many well known 
articles have been greatly reduced in 
price because manufacturers ex- 
panded their business through ad- 
vertising and were able to make the 
economies resulting from large vol- 
ume. Many a great business owes 
its growth to the help of advertising. 
It brings the seller and buyer to- 
gether and serves them both, at no 
extra cost to either. 


A. A. N. Aetivities 


New Administration Already in Action on National 
Association’s Program, at Washington and in the Field 


Clarence O. Siebenthaler, retiring 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, was named 
chairman of the Washington contact 
committee immediately after the 
Chicago convention, Lester Lovett 
and Owen G. Wood serving with 
him. No sooner did he and Mr. 
Wood return from their three weeks’ 
Canadian fishing trip after the con- 
vention than an active start was 
made on the reclassification of nurs- 
ery labor under the social security 
act. August 9 to 13, Mr. Sieben- 
thaler, Paul Stark and Lee McClain 
met with officials of the bureau of 
internal revenue to acquaint them 
with the actual nature of nursery 
labor. A motion picture had been 
prepared, from a total of several 
thousand feet of film gathered from 
a dozen nurseries in various sections 
of the country. This seemed to be a 
most convincing exhibit, and it is 
hoped it may prove effective. 


An appeal went out in behalf of 
the Washington representative fund 
shortly after the convention, and 
President Edward L. Baker reports 
a wonderful amount of enthusiasm 
shown by the letters that have 
reached his office. Latest report 
from Benjamin J. Greening, chairman 
of the Washington representative 
finance committee, is that the fund 
is nearing $12,000. Mr. Greening 
recently returned from Boston, Mass., 


where his firm has a federal housing 
landscape contract, and he took the 
superintendent and a helper there to 
start the job. 

President Edward L. Baker and 
J. M. Ramsey, president of the 
Texas Association of Nurserymen, 
met with the East Texas Rose Grow- 
ers Association to discuss the matter 
of a test case on the social security 
act. The rose growers had already 
selected a member of their associa- 
tion to file suit, but it was hoped 
that they would codperate in the 
work of the A. A. N. in that direc- 
tion. President Baker attended the 
meeting of the Southern Nursery- 
men’s Association to discuss the new 
plan of membership in the A. A. N., 
regarding which he found much en- 
thusiasm. Particulars about the plan 
were presented at the Pennsylvania 
Nurserymen’s Association meeting by 
Robert Pyle. 

Interest in the new membership 
plan on the Pacific coast has led to 
the appointment of a committee to 
study the problems of the trade there 
as related to the A. A. N. and to 
make recommendations as to how the 
coast nurserymen will organize to 
come into the association in chapters. 
Avery Steinmetz, new member of 
the executive committee, held a meet- 
ing of Pacific coast A. A. N. mem- 
bers to plan united action. 

The new by-laws went through the 
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hands of the editing committee speed- 
ily, were printed promptly and 
reached members not long after the 
close of the convention. 


The new schedule of dues goes 
into effect September 1. It is $1 per 
thousand dollars of annual volume up 
to and including $500,000, and any 
volume in excess at 50 cents per 
thousand dollars. The minimum fee 
remains at $10. 





WAGE AND HOUR BILL DEAD. 


Among the bills left unpassed 
when Congress adjourned was the 
Black-Connery bill, setting up a la- 
bor board to regulate wages and 
hours. Now there is talk of bringing 
it up at the next session, but oppo- 
sition to the bill comes from so many 
quarters that there seems little like- 
lihood of its passage, even though 


it is a favorite measure of the ad- 
ministration. 

No appropriation was passed for 
the Norris-Doxey bill, also known 
as the farm forestry bill; so that form 
of government competition is thus far 
spared nurserymen. 





HALESIA DIPTERA. 


Some time ago there appeared in 
an issue of the American Nurseryman 
notes on the great silver bell, Halesia 
tetraptera, together with an illustra- 
tion. 

Here is a picture of its later- 
flowering companion, Halesia diptera, 
the two-winged silver bell, so-called 
because its seed vessels are biwinged 
instead of 4-angled as in H. tetrap- 
tera. 

The photograph reproduced here- 
with was taken while the tree was 
at its best, May 25 of this year, and 














Halesia Diptera. 
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standing near by was H. tetraptera, 
which had passed its flowering stage 
some ten to twelve days earlier. 

The major differences between the 
two, which can hardly be distinguished 
in a photograph, are obvious when 
one views them side by side. In 
addition to flowering nearly two 
weeks earlier, H. tetraptera is a 
larger tree both in height and breadth, 
although the tree in the picture is 
an unusual specimen with a height 
of thirty to thirty-five feet. The leaf 
of diptera is larger and more rounded, 
with little difference in the flowers, 
which perhaps are a little shorter 
but wider. 

These two trees, planted on an 
eminence, have withstood severe 
winters during the twenty-five to 
thirty years they have been growing 
there. 

We shall not soon forget seeing 
bewildering quantities of the silver 
bell trees growing wild in the Smoky 
mountains last year, and even though 
the tree of this illustration is 600 
miles farther north, it shows that 
altitude has a great effect on the 
hardiness of plants which are native 
to the southern states. 

Edwin Matthews 





PUGET SOUND ARBORETUM. 


The new University of Washington 
arboretum, under construction in 
Seattle as a W.P.A. project, will cost 
nearly a million dollars when it is com- 
pleted. The Arboretum Foundation, 
a state-wide nonprofit organization 
formed to promote the arboretum, 
is launching an educational campaign 
to acquaint the public with the 
undertaking. 

According to Hugo Winkenwerder, 
dean of the university's college of 
forestry and acting director of the 
arboretum, the Pacific northwest with 
its filtered sunshine and moist climate 
is congenial to all living things and 
already has a more complete collection 
of rhododendrons than any other 
place in the world except England. 





HYBRIDS between varieties of nut 
trees occur frequently in nature, but 
only rarely between species. 

A NUMBER of instances have 
been recorded in which the progeny 
from nuts of the Japanese walnut 
gave butternut hybrids without resort 
to artificial pollenization. 
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Native Plants of Garden Value 


Fifteenth in Series of Articles on Neglected Opportunities 
for Nurserymen in Native Material— By C. W. Wood 


The only hardy malvastrum of 
garden value that I have grown is 
that spreader from the plains country 
and westward, M. coccineum. It is 
an excellent plant for certain situa- 
tions, its silvery, much-divided foliage 
being an ornament in itself, but it 
spreads too much by means of its 
running rootstocks to be admitted to 
the choicest company. It does not 
make the nuisance of itself, however, 
that many of the spreaders do, for 
it never (or at least it never has here) 
forms dense masses of foliage that 
smothers out more delicate plants. A 
single established root will, however, 
cover many square feet in a few 
years. It is valuable, too, because 
of its ability to get along on little 
moisture and scarcely any fertility. 
In fact, it has been my experience 
that a fairly sterile growing medium 
is essential if flowers, instead of 
foliage, are desired. The flower color 
varies much, running from pink 
through salmon and copper to scarlet, 
and it is quite malva-like in appear- 
ance. In dry soil it has a mighty 
burst of color in June and then 
occasional straggling flowers later in 
the summer; in soil where it does 
not lack moisture during the summer, 
it seems to be more or less ever- 
blooming, provided it does not set 
seeds. May I insert here that I have 
had the plant at least fifteen years 
and it has never made a seed so far 
as careful watch has revealed. It has, 
therefore, been necessary to propagate 
it vegetatively, which is easily 
accomplished by means of division 
of the running rootstocks. It is my 
opinion that the plant should be 
better known, and no doubt it would 
be if it were more frequently offered. 


Manfreda. 


Manfredas, which are closely 
related to the agaves and, in fact, 
were formerly classed with the latter, 
are, with one exception, Manfreda 
virginica, tropical and_ subtropical 
plants. M. virginica is native to south- 
eastern United States, but appears 
to be entirely hardy in northern 
Michigan. We are apparently too 
far north, however, for it just manages 
to live, growing so slowly that its 


yearly addition to size is scarcely 
noticeable. No doubt it would make 
normal growth south of the Chicago 
isotherm. It has rather large, lance- 
oblong leaves and a flower scape to 
a height of three or four feet. I 
cannot say much about the flowers 
because there have been so few on 
my plants. They are said, however, 
to be a rather unshowy, greenish 
white, about two inches long and 
pleasantly scented. The plant belongs 
to the agave tribe of the amaryllis 
family and could no doubt be 
propagated by division of the bulbs, 
but seedage, an easy process though 
slow, is the only method I have tried. 


Mertensia. 


My own experience with mertensia, 
like that of most eastern gardeners, 
started with our familiar M. virginica. 
That is well enough, for M. virginica 
is an excellent plant that can fill a 
number of roles in our programs, 
but the trouble is we too often stop 
right there, leaving all the other good 
species out of our plans. That, to 
our great loss, omits some of the best 
of the genus. 

There are about forty distinct 
kinds, most of them native to North 
America. I have grown perhaps half 
that number and have yet to find a 
poor garden plant among them, 
though, to be entirely candid, a few 
of the alpine species are rather 
short-lived in my dry garden. I have 
no doubts, however, that they would 
be permanent with more moisture. 
Allow me, then, to divide them into 
two groups: (1) The ones that have 
grown satisfactorily under the dry 
conditions here and (2) the ones that 
have failed under such treatment. 

Of the former, M. lanceolata would 
be my choice among the lesser known 
kinds. This is the prairie bluebell 
that blooms in early spring, making 
the plains and prairies look as if the 
sky had fallen on them. It has done 
well under trials here, maintaining 
itself in light, dry soil in full sun 
and even being self-sowing. Perhaps 
second choice would fall on M. ciliata, 
the mountain bluebell, an inhabitant 
of the Rockies from Colorado north- 
ward and westward. This is the plant 


long associated with that excellent 
Asiatic species, M. sibirica, and 
possesses all the good points of the 
latter. It grows a foot or a foot and 
one-half high under conditions here 
and has pale blue, bell-shaped flowers 
over a long period in early summer, 
later than most commonly grown 
kinds. Under near-desert conditions 
in Idaho and eastern Oregon and no 
doubt other parts of that section, 
M. Horneri has been evolved. It 
is the third and last of the easy 
permanent kinds to be mentioned 
and I might say it is the best of the 
lot in some ways. Allow me to give 
the record of one spring's performance 
in latitude 45 degrees north. It 
commenced to show its pink buds 
on March 12, a remarkably early 
appearance for any flower in this 
latitude, steadily growing in grace 
until March 18, when it opened its 
first pale lilac flower. After a day 
or so, the blooms turned a beautiful 
sky-blue and the planting was then 
an entrancing sight. This is one of 
the smallest mertensias that I know, 
getting no higher than three inches 
here, with small, oblong, glaucous 
leaves and flowers in drooping cymes. 
Its natural home, where it gets no 
or little moisture from the start of 
its dormant period in spring until 
the rains of late fall, indicates its 
culture in gardens. Here it does 
exceedingly well in the sunniest, driest 
part of the garden and self-sows 
sparingly in crevices in the rock 
garden. 

Just a little less easy to handle 
and every bit as beautiful as the ones 
just named is M. pulchella. It is 
one of the gems of the genus, growing 
about six inches high and hanging out 
clusters of deep blue bells. It seems 
to need a little more moisture than 
the preceding, though it does well 
in a light, well drained soil in light 
shade. 

I have had a number of rather 
difficult kinds, i.e., difficult under my 
dry conditions, though they would 
probably prove easy in more favored 
spots—some of them unidentified and 
sometimes not worth the effort to 
keep them growing, while others were 
beautiful enough to justify the efforts 





needed to keep them in good condition. 
Just two of the latter will be men- 
tioned, M. alpina and M. coriacea. 
They are both inhabitants of western 
mountains and are at the height of 
beauty among the lungworts. The 
first is a 6-inch plant with sky-blue 
flowers. It requires light shade and 
an acid soil with plenty of moisture 
at the roots. M. coriacea has leathery 
foliage, which is retained during most 
of the summer, and large deep blue 
flowers on 6-inch stems. It needs 
apparently the same conditions as the 
next preceding except that it must 
have shade throughout its active 
season. Neither is easy to grow under 
eastern conditions. 

All mertensias that I have grown, 
with the exception of M. paniculata, 
which increases by means of under- 
ground runners, are best grown from 
seeds sown as soon as they are 
obtainable after harvest. In case 
of home-grown seeds, that means 
planting just as rapidly as they ripen. 


Mimulus. 


The monkey flowers are not for 
gardeners like myself who have to 
contend with a dry, sun-parched 
garden. In fact all the worth-while 
species of mimulus that I have ever 
flowered have either been pot-grown 
or frame-grown where moisture con- 
ditions were always under control. 
On the other hand, if one has an 
always moist spot or has customers 
with such growing conditions, few 
plants are more satisfactory. Satisfac- 
tion comes, first of all, from their long 
blooming period, which often takes 
in the entire summer; sometimes from 
the pleasing fragrance of the foliage 
—-as in the musk plant, M. moschatus 
—and nearly always from the showy 
flowers. 

Of M. luteus I can say little as 
a garden plant, stock available in 
commercial channels being too tender 
for my climate. There is surely no 
reason for this tenderness, however, 
for stock from the northern end of 
its range in Alaska would no doubt 
be hardy almost anywhere. It grows 
two or three feet high, if given proper 
treatment, which includes a rich soil 
and an abundance of moisture, and 
has large, yellow monkey flowers in 
the type or of various colors and 
combinations in the numerous named 
varieties. The plant is perhaps too 
well known to need extended com- 
ment, but its variety alpinus seems 
a stranger to gardeners and, being 


much hardier than any strain of the 
parent that I have ever had, is of 
more use to us of the north. It serves 
an entirely different purpose, of 
course, being only five or six inches 
high, and its bright yellow flowers 
are without the dark spots of the type. 
This is an excellent rock garden plant 
if it is given a lean soil, sunshine 
and an abundance of moisture. Given 
those conditions, it has seldom reached 
more than four inches in height and 
has produced many flowers instead 
of the overabundance of foliage that 
appears when it is grown in an 
overrich soil. 

Under the same conditions M. 
Lewisii will get up to a foot in height, 
with leaves somewhat tufted and an 
abundance of rosy pink or rosy red 
(not scarlet as stated by Farrer, at 
least not in any case that has come 
under my eye) flowers in July. The 
color, whether rosy red or rosy pink, 
is unusual in this type of flower and 
should make the plant of interest to 
most gardeners. 

Mimulus primuloides is a western 
American plant that has seemingly 
been made for the gardener who needs 
a prostrate creeper for a moist spot 
in part shade. In such situations it 
will throw out threadlike reddish 
stems that root as they grow and 
carry its yellowish green foliage and 
golden flowers far and wide. It 
blooms over much of the summer 
when conditions are right. All kinds 
mentioned, with the exception of the 
last, which may be endlessly multiplied 
by division of the rooted stems, are 
perhaps best grown from _ seeds, 
though they may also be grown from 
cuttings if it is desired to perpetuate 
some particular color. 





FOR FALL PLANTING. 


The August issue of Garden 
Craft, a 4-page monthly publication 
sponsored by the North Jersey Met- 
ropolitan Nurserymen’s Association 
for distribution to members’ retail 
customers, contains three interesting 
articles. The one entitled “Fall Plant- 
ing of Evergreens” should be made 
accessible to every home owner and 
garden enthusiast, for it emphasizes 
the fact, so frequently unknown to 
private gardeners, that fall trans- 
planting of evergreens is often more 
successful than that done in the 
spring. It gives several reasons for 
this condition and also relates some 
advantages of fall transplanting that 
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are sound reasons in themselves for 
doing a large part of, if not all, trans- 
planting in autumn. The other two 
articles deal with peonies—one with 
tree peonies—and both are excellent 
material to be put in gardeners’ 


hands. 





SHOW PUBLIC PLANT COST. 


Just what it takes in time, labor 
and materials to produce evergreens 
ready for use as ornamentals will be 
demonstrated by means of living 
plants in an exhibit from the New 
York experiment station, at Geneva, 
at the state fair in Syracuse this 
month. The display is intended to 
inform the general public not only 
on the various steps involved in 
propagating evergreens, but also to 
show what the purchase price of 
ornamentals of this type must in- 
clude to cover the actual cost of 
producing the plant in the nursery. 

The station exhibit will include 
evergreens in various stages of de- 
velopment both from seeds and from 
cuttings, with some one in attendance 
to explain their propagation in detail. 





SIXTY-FIVE Lady Alice Stanley 
rosebushes in one plot in the rose gar- 
den of Edwin M. Rosenbluth, in Wall- 
ingford, Pa., have been maintained 
for twenty-one years without replace- 
ment and they are still blooming as 
well as much younger plants. 





ENTHUSIASTIC READERS — 


“May I have an extra copy of the 
American Nurseryman for May 1 for 
stamps inclosed? The article, “Herbs 
for the Garden,” is mighty well writ- 
ten. I have a number of herb books, 
but for practical value and valuable 
information this surpasses any of 
them, and I wish you would tell the 
author that it has been appreciated 
and of great interest in several quar- 
ters.” 


“Inclosed is $1 for our renewal to 
the American Nurseryman. We ap- 
preciate getting your magazine, as it 
covers so many interesting items. It 
is worth far more than $1 just in 
giving us the history of new plants 
and their habits. We consider it the 
Bible of our nursery business. And 
we know of no other statement that 
could give this paper more honor 
than this.” 


MAKE PLEASED ADVERTISERS 


If you want your offers read 

by nurserymen the country 

over, advertise them in the 
American Nurseryman. 
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Charlie Chestnut 





Tells How to Figure Costs 


As I have always said there is 
something funny about nurserymen. 
For instance they dont keep any too 
good a tab on what it costs to grow 
stuff. The editor of this paper says 
to me Charley why dont you go to 
work and give the boys a few pointers 
so they will know how to figure their 
cost and they can make a lot of 
money. Of course I know that all 
the nurserymen dont have the same 
kind of stuff but that dont make no 
difference as I see it the main thing 
is to have a lot of figures. Take for 
instance what should you get for a 
sprirea van hout. Here is the way 
you go at it. 

Generally we make our own 
cuttings. We figgure the wood dont 
cost nothing but say you trade 
somebody two apple trees for the 
chance to cut the wood off there 
hedge. Then you~ put that down. 
Next you figger the time it takes to 
go and cut the wood. If you can 
manage to have an errend down town 
to the bank then you can charge only 
half the trip down town which is 
8 miles round trip. Figger that as 
80c. Then you can allow one-half 
for on account of you was going down 
town anyway so it is only 40c net. 
Alright now you have got the cuttings 
home. So far it cost you 2 hours 
time, two apples and 40c. Put that 
all down on a paper. 

Next comes making the cuttings 
and planting. Say you are going to 
make 4000 cuttings. You have got 
to figure wear and tear on some 
cutting knives which I figure at 8 
to 10c. 

If you are down south you send 
out one nigger and one mule. He 
will plow and drag the piece and get 
it all in nice shape in two days time 
at a cost of $2.00 which is one dollar 
per day for a 12 hour day. Now 
if you are up north you will get out 
the tractor, fill her up with gas and 
oil and start in. You will have to 
figger the time at 4 hour. But on 
account of the use of the tractor 
and the gas and you will have to pay 
the man 32c per hour it will cost 
you $3 for the half-hour work 
instead of $2 which it will cost down 
south. But that cannot be helped. 


That is what I call sectional cost 
variation. 

You next put in the cuttins. You 
will have to keep track of the time 
which you was waiting on a customer 
that wanted a bleeding hart for 20c 
and any time you take out to tele- 
phone, etc. Put that all down as so 
much per hour depending on how you 
figger your time. Some nurserymen 
cultivates now and then and some just 
lets nature do her work. If you are 
one of the cultivating nurserymen 
you have got to put that down. Then 
after three weeks you go out to count 
them up. Most likely you will find 
1981 which are dead cuttins, 1650 
that you are still doubtful if they will 
grow and also quite a few that is 
runts. You can lump off that you 
have about 600 to 700 that you can 
figure on. Now you will have to go 
over your figures and multiply by the 
number that is dead so you can see 
where you stand. 

Now if comes off a drought which 
it generally does in the summer you 
will have to wait till fall to see how 
many others die out during the sum- 
mer. Then you will have to multiply 
and divide and find out how many 
there is and how much they stand you 
so far. Generally you can leave the 
bushes whats left of them after the 
drought till the next year. You can 
add the taxes according to the percent 
of an acre is into van hout and add 
your compensation insurance and dont 
forget old age benefit and payroll tax. 
This may sound a little like a lot 
of extra work which it sure is but 
how in the world are you going to 
get at the cost if you dont put it all 
down on a paper so you can figure. 
At the end of two years you go out 
and dig up the van houts. Generally 
they will run as follows 240 will be 
2 to three feet, 102 will be about 
a ft. high and the rest will be mail 
order size which you will have to 
sell to a maleorder nurseryman when 
you go to the convention. In this 
way you can add some of the cost 
of going to the convention to the 
van hout dept. 

After everything is dug and graded 
you are ready to get the cost. You 
divide it all out and the answer is 
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6 Y% or 13 or whatever it comes out 
after you multiply and divide and 
all that. Suppose you figger it cost 
you 15c each. You will have to sell 
for 15Y4c each or else you aint made 
nothing. Generally the way is to look 
in the wholesalers catalog and see 
what the boys are asking. Probably 
it will be 5c so if you want to get 
under the market you will have to 
come down to 4c. Once in a while 
the van houts will all kill out or 
there aint any on the market then 
you can ask 20c and you will have 
a chance to clean up. That is where 
the cost system helps out. If you can 
get 20c you will know you made fc 
on each. But it aint so easy as it 
sounds as you will have to sell the 
smaller ones cheaper and you will 
have to figure that all in. 

Sometimes I get to wondering if 
all the cost figgering is worth while. 
Its a good like the steamboat that 
Abe Lincoln told a story about. The 
captain was hell bent on having the 
biggest whistle on the Mississippi. 
He got the whistle all right but 
everytime he blew it it took all the 
steam and the boat didnt get any- 
where. 





COMING EVENTS. 


September 1 and 2, Texas Association 
of Nurserymen, annual convention, Aus- 
tin, Tex. , 

September 1 to 3, National Shade Tree 
Conference, annual convention, Lord Bal- 
timore hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

September 13 and 14, Northern Nut 
Growers’ Association, twenty-eighth an- 
nual convention, Washington, D. C. 

September 22 to 24, California Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, annual convention, 
Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal. 

September 26 to 30, American Ceme- 
tery Owners Association, annual conven- 
tion, Hotel New Yorker, New York, N. Y. 

September 26 to 30, American Institute 
of Park Executives and American Park 
Society, annual convention, Fort Worth. 

October 3 to 7, Association of American 
Cemetery Superintendents, annual conven- 
tion, Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, Tex. ° 





SECRETARIES, PLEASE NOTE. 


The news columns of the 
American Nurseryman are open to 
all trade organizations throughout 
the country. The officers can pro- 
mote interest and membership in 
their organizations by forwarding 
reports of their activities for pub- 
lication. Many nurserymen in your 
own state not now members sub- 
scribe to this magazine and will be 
induced to join by reading of the 
work of your organization. More 
than that, the trade throughout the 
country is interested to know what 
is going on, and greater unity of 
effort for the advancement of the 
industry is promoted in this way. 














Southerners Meet 


Virginia and Southern Associations Elect Officers 
and Hear Discussions of Current Trade Interest 


VIRGINIA NURSERYMEN MEET. 


At State College. 


Some fifty nurserymen and guests at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Nurserymen’s Association, held at 
the state college of agriculture, Blacks- 
burg, August 23 and 24, and heard one 
of the best programs ever presented to 
the association. 

Kenneth McDonald, president of the 
Le-Mae Nurseries, Hampton, presided, 
and the two leading speakers were Alex 
Laurie, professor of floriculture, and Dr. 
L. C. Chadwick, associate professor of 
floriculture, both of Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

Professor Laurie covered a number 
of subjects, including the new growth- 
promoting substances and nursery prac- 
tices in general, and Dr. Chadwick elab- 
orated on the use of fertilizers for 
shade trees and perennials and, in the 
evening, discussed organizations of spe- 
cial interest to nurserymen. 

E. M. Quillen, of the Waynesboro 
Nurseries, Inc., and Owen G. Wood, of 
the Wood-Howell Nurseries, Bristol, re- 
ported on the recent meetings of the 
American Association of Nurserymen. 

Frank Wisler, president of the Vir- 
ginia Horticultural Society, emphasized 
the importance of nurserymen furnish- 
ing fruit stocks true to name and dis- 
cussed other matters of mutual impor- 
tance to fruit growers and nurserymen. 

Prof. A. H. Teske, of the department 
of horticulture, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, stressed the importance of 
improving the understock for nursery 
materials and of the necessity of inves- 
tigations which would lead to the im- 
provement and adaptability of such 
stock. 


Resolutions on Pests Adopted. 


Several crop pests which this year 
have done considerable damage to nurs- 
ery stock in the state, the regulation of 
the spread of the azalea flower spot dis- 
ease, the white pine blister rust disease 
and the black stem rust of grain, which 
is transmitted on certain barberries and 
mahonias, were discussed by G. 
French, state entomologist. 

The following resolutions were ap- 
proved: 


(1) Resolved, that the Virginia state depart- 
ment of agriculture and immigration prohibit the 
introduction of azaleas, rhododendrons or any 
other plants affected by the azalea flower spot 
disease into the state of Virginia. 

(2) Resolved, that the Virginia Nurserymen’s 
Association go on record against a quarantine 
which prohibits the intrastate movement of bar- 
berries or mahonias which are not known to be 
actually affected by the black stem rust disease, 
regardless of the fact that they are included by 
the federal bureau of entomology and plant quar- 
antine in their list of susceptible plants. 

(3) Resolved, any plant material furnished and 
planted by members of the Virginia Nurserymen’s 
Association which should fail to live from causes 
other than neglect or abuse for a period of thirty 
days will be replaced once by us without cost. 
Any plant material dying after thirty days, but 
during the year will be replaced by us at one-half 
the original price, provided the material has been 
cared for as instructed by the seller. 


Election of Officers. 


Several invitations for our next meet- 
ing place were received and considered. 


It was finally unanimously voted to hold 
the next annual meeting at Blacksburg. 
A. G, Smith, Jr., of the department of 
horticulture of Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, again offered his services in con- 
nection with the meeting and the pro- 
gram, 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, R. G. Bur- 
net, Valley View Greenhouses, Char- 
lottesville; vice-president, H. B. Whar- 
ton, president of Blue Ridge Gardens, 
Inc., Roanoke; secretary-treasurer, G. T. 
French, state entomologist, Richmond. 
The executive committee elected con- 
sists of Kenneth McDonald; R. G. Bur- 
net; T. D. Watkins, Midlothian; M. R. 
Myers, Staunton, and G, T. French. 


Several standing committees were 
appointed, including a strong member- 
ship committee. It is hoped that in an- 
other year there will be at least fifty 
nurserymen belonging to the associa- 
tion officially. 

Arrangements have been made to issue 
mimeographed copies of the proceedings 
of the meetings this year through the 
secretary’s office, and with the coédpera- 
tion of the extension division under the 
supervision of A, G. Smith, Jr., at least 
three quarterly publications, such as 
news letters, have been arranged for. 
We are sure that these proceedings and 
news letters will themselves be worth 
the $5 registration fee now required for 
members. G. T. French, See’y. 





SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION MEETS. 


At Nashville, Tenn. 


Charles Morton Smith, Concord, Ga., 
was elected president of the Southern 
Nurserymen’s Association at the closing 
session of the annual convention held 
August 25 and 26 at the Andrew Jack- 


Nashville, Tenn. J. 
Killian, Newton, N. C., was elected 
vice-president; J. E. Wright, Kairo, 
Ga., chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, and W. C. Daniels, Charlotte, N. C., 
secretary-treasurer. 

The association voted to hold its 1938 
convention at Atlanta, Ga. 

At the opening session R. H. Jones, 
Nashville, president, advocated uniform 
federal plant quarantines, and a resolu- 
tion was adopted that the state plant 
boards of the south with the federal 
plant board set up uniform regulations 
and a uniform certificate. 


Interesting Addresses Numerous, 


son hotel, 


Other speakers at the opening ses- 
sion included John M. Goodman, state 
commissioner of agriculture; C. T. 
Smith, Coneord, Ga.; Dr. D. P. Hene- 
gar, McMinnville, Tenn.; W. B. Boyd, 
of the state department of conserva- 
tion; Avery S. Hoyt, assistant chief of 
the United States bureau of entomol- 
ogy, Washington, D. C., who spoke on 
“The Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine;” Prof. L. C. Chadwick, of 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O., 
whose subject was “Recent Scientific 
Advances in the Production of Nursery 
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Stock,” and L. A. Niven, associate edi- 
tor of the Progressive Farmer, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., who discussed “The Home 
Orchard Situation.” 

The visitors were conducted Wednes- 
day afternoon on a sight-seeing tour of 
Nashville and were served a barbecue 
supper. A swimming party at Centen- 
nial park ended the day’s activities. 

On the second day the speakers were 
Dr. H. M. Jennison, of the national 
park service, Washington, D. C.; J. G. 
Collison, Cleveland, O., who discussed 
“Fundamental Principles of Fine Lawn 
Culture;” Harry Nettles, Asheville, 
N. C., whose subject was “Some Legis- 
lative Matters;” Earl Roach, general 
agent of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis railroad, who spoke on “The 
Railroad’s Store;” E. M. Quillen, of the 
Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc., Waynes- 
boro, Va., who spoke on “Selling,” and 
C, P. Clark, Nashville, Tenn. 

The convention closed with a tour of 
Nashville parks. 





TURF NURSERY IN NEW YORK. 


R. E, Culbertson, formerly with the 
Crop Protection Institute at Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been appointed to man- 
age the 52-acre nursery for the growing 
of turf at Ithaca, N. Y. This nursery, 
which was established last year by the 
soil conservation service, is the only one 
east of the Mississippi river and in- 
cludes six acres at Stewart park and 
forty-six acres at the Ithaca airport. 

The Stewart park section contains 
119 plots of one-hundredth acre each. 
At the airport there are nine plots of 
one-quarter to two acres each. Other 
plantings include some 400 rows, each 
one rod long, of various species and 
selections of grasses and legumes and 
several hundred pot tests. Observations 
at the turf nursery are intended to 
supplement those of the various agricul- 
tural experiment stations in the north- 
east. 

B. B. Brown, of the Inter-State Nurs- 
eries, Hamburg, Ia., has joined T. G. Owen 
& Son, Ine., Columbus, Miss. Mr. Brown 
will be manager of the Memphis, Tenn., 
retail sales department, located at 1455 
Union avenue. 


SEVENTY-FIVE of the leading nurserymen 
of southern California met in Montebello 
August 27 at the Roy F. Wilcox & Co. 
nursery, to analyze and discuss the costs 
of production, a matter of vital concern to 
them under the fair trade practice law of 
California. 


AMONG the informal sketches that ap- 
peared under the headmg, “Off the 
Record,” in Fortune magazine for Au- 
gust 1 was a column or so about the Out- 
post Nurseries, Ridgefield, Conn., and es- 
pecially about the cost accounting system 
for nurseries which has become widely 
known to the trade since its publication 
in book form by its author, John Surtees. 


NEARLY one-half million seedlings have 
been planted this season on the forest 
nursery of the Alabama Power Co., on 
United States highway No. 31, near Ver- 
bena, Ala. It is planned to plant one and 
one-half million seedlings annually, to 
reforest company lands adjoining its 
reservoirs, to reduce soil erosion and to 
supply pine for Alabama industries. The 
seed beds now contain 80,000 long-leaved 
pine, 350,000 slash pine and 50,000 black 
locust seedlings. 
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Michigan Summer Meeting 


Talks on Landscape Price Figures, Selling by Motion Pictures and 
Wax Coating of Nursery Stock Feature Program at Lansing 


The Michigan Association of Nursery- 
men held one of its largest summer 
meetings at the Hotel Olds, Lansing, 
August 25 and 26, attended by approxi- 
mately forty-five nurserymen from Mich- 
igan and adjoining states. 

The morning of August 25 a tour of 
the Michigan State College experimental 
gardens and grounds was conducted by 
Paul R. Krone. In the afternoon 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul R. Krone conducted a 
tour of the college gardens and grounds 
particularly for the ladies, who were 
served tea in the Union building on 
the campus before returning to the 
hotel for the evening program. 

The nurserymen’s meeting started at 
2 p. m. Hubert Nelson, vice-president 
of Swain Nelson & Sons Co., Glenview, 
Ill., spoke of “The Facts and Figures 
That Go to Make Up Swain Nelson’s 
Prices.” In his talk Mr. Nelson empha- 
sized the investment in satisfied cus- 
tomers as the essential feature of a 
successful nursery. 

Mr. Nelson brought out strongly the 
importance of having salesmen show 
customers the value of plantings. He 
insisted that having a product well de- 
veloped was more important than hav- 
ing a product developed to sell for a 
certain low price. He outlined the ne- 
cessity of conducting a business for 
profit and proposed that every item ex- 
changed through the nurserymen’s books 
should show some mark-up, even sod, 
soil, stone and other items which are 
sometimes considered as side lines to the 
regular nursery business. The cardinal 
point in the success of a landscape or- 
ganization, according to Mr, Nelson, is 
to improve quality constantly and to 
offer better service than competitors. 


Believe in Prices. 


Mr. Nelson pointed out that although 
costs are nearly as high as in 1929, 
nurserymen as a whole are not getting 
nearly the 1929 prices and that his or- 
ganization needed considerable courage 
when a review of 1929 prices was used 
in making the spring lists. He sug- 
gested that in order to operate success- 
fully it was necessary to mark up shrubs 
approximately two and one-half times 
and trees and evergreens at least twice 
the wholesale value. In addition to this, 
there should be added to these prices a 
percentage to cover all servicing and 
guarantees. This, he believed, would 
vary in different sections of the coun- 
try and he advised the nurserymen 
present to work out their own schemes 
of percentage for guarantee and serv- 
icing after keeping accurate records of 
their losses. “It is important to believe 
in your prices,” said Mr. Nelson, “that 
your salesmen may be fully convinced 
you are giving full value for the charges 
made to your customers.” 

He went on to tell that his organiza- 
tion appreciated the importance of well 
trained men in landscape design and 
also believed that a definite charge 
should be made for this service, al- 
though he felt that customers are not 
yet educated to the importance of work 
plans enough to pay a direct fee for 


this service. He said that his organiza- 
tion used this as a selling motif and 
the expense necessarily was carried by 
the sales division of the landscape or- 
ganization. He said that his firm felt 
that the percentage for guarantee and 
servicing allowed it to stand behind 
its products for two years and that 
it is keenly interested in adjusting 
complaints promptly and willingly to 
the fullest extent of the responsibility 
covered by its guarantee. He said that 
the firm’s salesmen attempt to find de- 
fects in its own plantings before the 
customer finds that he is going to lose 
a tree or two and that they are in- 
structed to replace such plants during 
the next growing season. 

In conclusion, Mr. Nelson outlined 
ways in which profits might be invested. 
One suggestion was that additional good 
men might be added to the personnel 
of the organization. Another was that 
equipment might be brought up to date 
and the nursery and sales grounds im- 
proved. A third suggestion was that a 
reserve for bad times might be created 
by investment in some other reliable 
industry or by the purchase of bonds. 
However, he feels that the most reliable 
and satisfactory investment is in cus- 
tomers, to treat each customer as he 
likes to be treated. 

Mr, Nelson’s address was the princi- 
pal one of the afternoon. The remain- 
ing hour was devoted to a report on the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
convention at Chicago, to committee re- 
ports and to comments from the floor 
on problems confronting Michigan 
nurserymen. 


Association Activities. 


In the absence of Benjamin J. Green- 
ing, who was attending a meeting of 
the Southern Association of Nursery- 
men, Harry Malter outlined the impor- 
tant results of this association’s parent 
organization in its successful meeting 
in Chicago. 

Harold Paul, of Monroe, chairman of 
the membership committee, told “What 
Your Investment in Our Association 
Means” and reported that the number 
of members had increased from twenty- 
six paid members to fifty-eight mem- 
bers in good standing to date. This 
shows an increase of over 100 per cent 
in membership thus far this year. Mr. 
Paul outlined the activities of the asso- 
ciation, which include the issue of mem- 
bership certificates to all members, the 
sponsoring of a motion picture film for 
the state and the intensive raising of 
funds for the Washington representa- 
tive fund which put Michigan over the 
top with 100 per cent collected on the 
quota of $1,000. Mr. Paul told of the 
important work carried on by the legis- 
lative committee in making and seeing 
that new changes were made in the 
plant inspection laws. He reported that 
the association had published each 
month a 4-page bulletin containing in- 
formation of interest to the state asso- 
ciation membership. 

Forty-one members were present at 
the banquet, which started at 7:30 p. m., 


August 25, in the Grand ballroom of the 
Olds hotel. The entertainment was di- 
rected by Earl Parchment, the Uncle 
Earl of radio station WJIM. Mr. Parch- 
ment furnished lively entertainment in 
the form of five juvenile actors and 
actresses, a dancing team and a string 
quartet which played during the dinner 
hour. After a general discussion, short 
speeches were made by Dr. V. R. Gard- 
ner, Mr, O’Neil and E. C. Mandenberg, 
of the Michigan department of agricul- 
ture. 

The morning meeting, August 26, 
started with a discussion of “New Meth- 
ods of Salesmanship,” directed by Paul 
R. Krone and Norton Louis Avery, of 
Lansing. Motion picture films of tulips, 
peonies and landscape settings were 
shown in full color as a new medium 
for sales appeal and education. The as- 
sociation is sponsoring a film on garden- 
ing, and this gave the members an op- 
portunity to see what they might expect 
from their investment in the landscape 
film. Mr. Avery showed the possibili- 
ties of using a still slide with an inex- 
pensive projector all complete in a 12%- 
pound case. The slides were well done 
and gave a good impression of land- 
scape treatments. The demonstration 
was interesting as a possible way of 
using pictures to replace the obsolete 
plate book method of early nurserymen. 
It was suggested that colored slides 
could be made and shown on a portable 
screen in the homes of prospective cus- 
tomers to bring out points of interest 
in the landscape plantings which had 
been completed by individual firms. It 
also gives an opportunity to show indi- 
vidual blooms of shrubs, evergreens 
and perennials. N. I. W. Kriek is an 
extensive user of this method of sell- 
ing selected varieties of peonies. 

E. C, Mandenberg, of the state inspec- 
tion department, outlined the changes 
affecting the state inspection depart- 
ment. 


Use of Wax Coating. 


“Experiments in the Use of the New 
Emulsified Wax” was the topic of a 
talk by Dr. E. J. Miller, of Michigan 
State College, inventor of the product. 
His talk was enlarged upon by repre- 
sentatives of the Dow Chemical Co., 
which is manufacturing the product for 
commercial use. 

Dr. Miller outlined the experimental 
work which was conducted for a period 
of six years to find a wax which would 
help seal the surface of the trunk, 
branches and leaves against evapora- 
tion when trees were transplanted. The 
method of getting the wax into an 
emulsified form was finally perfected 
about three years ago, and since that 
time experiments have been carried on 
which have proved it of great benefit 
when transplanting certain trees and 
shrubs. The Wayne county highway de- 
partment has used this product exten- 
sively on trees in its roadside plantings, 
as have some of the nurseries in the 
state. Dr. Miller reports that in every 
experiment from sixty to eighty per 
cent better growing was obtained by 
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the use of the wax. In one .case, he 
pointed out that twenty of twenty-two 
cotoneasters were saved by the use of 
wax, while of another planting of twen- 
ty-two cotoneasters made at the same 
time, but unwaxed, only two survived. 
Many questions were asked Dr. Miller 
and the Dow Chemical Co. representa- 
tives about the wax and its use in re- 
ducing losses in periods of transplant- 
ing. All nurserymen interested should 
write the Michigan agricultural experi- 
ment station, East Lansing, for special 
bulletin 282, published March, 1937, 
which tells of the wax emulsion experi- 
ments for nursery stock and other plant 
materials. The experiments concluded 
to date are outlined in this bulletin 
which is available upon request. 

At the conclusion of Dr, Miller’s talk 
there was a prolonged discussion about 
the idea of asking the federal govern- 
ment to make a stipulation in federal 
home loans to require five per cent of 
mortgage funds to be spent in land- 
scaping. A measure was drafted by 
B. J. Manahan, of the Pontiac Nursery, 
Monroe, Mich., to request the legislative 
committee of the American Association 
of Nurserymen to look into the possibil- 
ity of such an amendment to existing 
regulations. 

The secretary was instructed to con- 
vey to Mrs. Mabel B. Coryell the con- 
dolences of the association for the loss 
of her husband, R. J. Coryell, late presi- 
dent of the Coryell Nurseries, Birming- 
ham, Mich., who died since the winter 
meeting of the association. 

A vote taken concerning the winter 
meeting decided that it should be held 
in Lansing sometime during the early 
part of February. 

Harold E. Hunziker, See’y. 





EASTERN COUNCIL MEETS. 


The Council of Eastern Nurserymen 
met at Hartford, Conn., August 20 and 
21, to consider the new membership 
plan of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, Those present were in full 
agreement with the proposals, and a plan 
was drawn up for the conversion of the 
organization into the eastern chapter of 
the A. A. N., the plan to be sent to the 
constituent units for approval and final 
adoption by the Eastern Council. In the 
preparation of the plan for the coun- 
cil’s reorganization the officers had the 
assistance of. Howard Strong, a man of 
much experience in association work. 

At the Hartford meeting the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 


John Jennings, Springfield, N. J.; vice- 
president, Joel Barnes, Yalesville, 
Conn.; secretary-treasurer, Fred D. 
Osman, New Brunswick, N. J. 





CONNECTICUT MEETING. 


Learn of Japanese Beetle. 


The summer meeting of the Connec- 
ticut Nurserymen’s Association was 
held August 4 at Lake Compounce, 
Bristol, Conn. The Japanese beetle pro- 
vided much of the discussion. 

Bowling was the chief sport until the 
excellent steak dinner was served at 
1 p. m. After the meeting that fol- 
lowed the dinner, a horseshoe-pitching 
contest, a 50-yard dash, a rope pull, a 
softball game and more bowling were 
enjoyed. The roll call showed thirty 
members and forty guests present. The 
delegation from C. R. Burr & Co, num- 
bered twenty-five. After dinner, Presi- 
dent E. M. Brown called the business 
meeting to order. 

Art Bird, chairman of the legislative 
committee, reported that the legisla- 
ture had passed the bill exempting 
nursery stock from taxation and that 
several nurseries had helped the com- 
mittee attain this result. Ed. Robinson, 
chairman of the membership commit- 
tee, reported a membership of seventy 
active members. Julian Eddy, West 
Hartford; C. E. Perkins, Bloomfield, 
and Clyde M. Ellingwood, Farmington, 
were voted new members. Charles 
Burr, delegate to the A. A. N. conven- 
tion, reported on the work done at 
Chicago. 

Nursery Inspection. 


Dr, W. E. Britton, state entomolo- 
gist, announced that Dr. Clinton, former 
botanist at the Connecticut experiment 
station, who retired July 1, had had a 
stroke July 13 and was confined to his 
bed. Dr. Britton stated that inspection 
of nurseries is continuing as in the past, 
although under the new law the com- 
missioner of agriculture is soon to take 
over such inspection. Dr. Britton said 
that the expiration date of state certifi- 
cates might well be made later than 
August 1, because it is impossible to 
inspect all nurseries by that date. 

Dr. Britton predicted that the Japa- 
nese beetle will be a serious pest iu Con- 
necticut. A pyrethrum extract, in pro- 
portions of one pint of extract to 800 
parts of water, seems effective in kil- 
ing these beetles, he said. Dr. O’Kane 
recommends its application at the end 
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of the day. Lead arsenate or hydrated 
lime may be added to the solution for 
use on fruits. 

J. Peter Johnson, of the Connecticut 
experiment station, said that the Japa- 
nese beetle was first found in the state 
in 1926, that there is an abundance of 
beetles in Bridgeport, New Haven and 
parts of Hartford, with heavy infesta- 
tions in Branford, Greenwich, Danbury, 
Stamford, Putnam and Ridgefield. Re- 
cently the number of certified nurs- 
eries has dropped from 300 to eighty- 
five. Only large nurseries that whole- 
sale, and growers who sell to whole- 
salers, are now certified. Lower Fair- 
field county has the most Japanese 
beetles, with New Haven county next. 
Under the inspection law, stock must 
be treated or be free from soil if 
shipped to a certified nursery from an 
uncertified nursery. 

“Next year you may expect many 
more beetles,” Mr. Johnson said. “For 
spraying lawns it is recommended that 
one pound of arsenate of lead be used 
to a hundred square feet. However, 
three pounds to 100 square feet will get 
a 100 per cent kill. At Riverside park, 
Hartford, there were 100 grubs to one 
square foot of sod. It was sprayed last 
year and these grubs were killed. Last 
year there were four liberations of in- 
troduced parasites. This spring five 
liberations were made. The federal 
department has agreed to furnish para- 
sites wherever five grubs to the square 
foot are found; 100 female parasites 
are liberated each time.” 

Peter Cascio, See’y. 





OHIO MEETING AT CINCINNATI. 


W. A. Natorp, Cincinnati, O., pre- 
sided at the 2-day summer meeting of 
the Ohio Nurserymen’s Association, 
which was held at the Hotel Netherland 
Plaza, Cincinnati, August 19 and 20. 

Barrett Cole, Painesville, vice-presi- 
dent of the association, reported that 
many new plants will be available in 
the next few years. Up to the present 
time, he said, growers have been unable 
to finance the experimenting required 
to produce new plants. However, the 
upward trend in the nursery business 
will broaden this field. He stated that 
it is noticeable that home owners are 
using better material. Yews and hollies 
are coming to the front, while vibur- 
nums and the new forms of barberry 
and mock orange are now being used 
extensively. 

During the session a resolution was 
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passed applying for a charter as chap- 
ter No. 1 in the recently reorganized 
American Association of Nurserymen. 
The entire group, which included 
many out-of-town members, was invited 
to visit the Cincinnati parks and also 
Coney Island Saturday, August 20. Vis- 
itors from outside Cincinnati were John 
S. Hogan, Barrett Cole, J. L. Harrison 
and H. 8S. Chard, Painesville; C. R. 
Champion, Perry; Clarence Sieben- 
thaler, Dayton; L. C. Chadwick, Colum- 
bus, and David 8. Lake, Shenandoah, Ia. 





NURSERYMEN AT LOUISVILLE. 


Problems of nurserymen were discussed 
at the annual summer meeting of the 
Kentucky State Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion held August 9 and 10 at the 
Kentucky hotel, Louisville, Ky. The 
major speaker at the afternoon session 
the first day was Louis E. Hillenmeyer, 
Lexington, Ky., who urged that the 
group affiliate with the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen and coéperate in 
a fight against changes which threaten 
the future of the industry. 

The delegates were welcomed by Bert 
C. Van Arsdale on behalf of Mayor 
Miller. A tour of Cave Hill cemetery 
to observe its landscaping and an 
illustrated lecture in the evening at 
the hotel on “Gardens and Garden 
Culture” by Victor H. Ries, extension 
floriculturist at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, completed the day’s program. 

A business meeting, preceded by a 
pienie lunch at the Kentucky Military 
Institute at Lyndon and followed by a 
baseball game featured the second day. 
The members voted to affiliate with 
the A. A. N, Expressing approval of 
the government’s reforestation and 
conservation program, Mr. Hillenmeyer, 
said the 100 or so government-operated 
nurseries in the United States often 
inadvertently compete with the private 
nurseries. Brief remarks were made by 
Edward Buttery, Ridgefield, Conn., for- 
merly connected with the Louisville 
Nurseries; Hugo Shultz, and Otto A. 
Rothers, who is experimenting with 
shrubbery with variegated foliage. 

The incumbent officers were reélected 
as follows: Martin J. Yopp, Paducah, 
president; Robert Martin, Carrollton, 
vice-president; Alvin W. Kidwell, Sparta, 
secretary; Nick Verburg, Anchorage, 
and committeeman, Charles Michler, 
Lexington. Resolutions were adopted on 
the death of W. N. Arterburn, president 
of the Louisville Nurseries, who had 
been an active member of the organiza- 
tion. In charge of the entertainment 
program were Cary Ray, chairman; 
William Shouse, William Verburg and 
Dan Gardiner. Mr. Yopp and Tom B. 
Claxton, head of the Retail Nurserymen’s 
Association of Louisville, were in charge 
of the convention. 





ALL-DAY POUGHKEEPSIE OUTING. 


An all-day picnie outing was held 
August 18 by the Poughkeepsie Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen at the Poughkeepsie 
Country Club, Red Oaks mill, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. Arrangements for the 
affair were made by William E. Bock, 
Poughkeepsie florist and member of the 
eountry club. The outing began at 10 
a. m. with a program of informal games 
and sports, including swimming. A 
pienie luncheon and supper were served. 
Guests were present from several vil- 
lages in the Hudson valley as well as 
Poughkeepsie. 
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ROEDING MEMORIAL TREE. 


Washington park, Niles, Cal., is state 
property acquired in the process of high- 
way improvement. Its area is limited 
and irregular, but, because it borders 
the main road through Niles from Oak- 
land to San Jose, the citizens of Niles 
wanted it beautified. Neither the high- 
way service nor the forestry department 
had funds. George C. Roeding, Jr., 
president of the California Nursery Co., 
Niles, offered to supply trees and shrubs, 
chiefly large specimens, if the state de- 
partment of highways would become re- 
sponsible for their after care and his 
offer was accepted. The Niles chamber 
of commerce agreed to assume al] costs 
of planting. 

Recently 350 friends and neighbors 
of George Christian Roeding assembled 
at Niles to honor his memory as a dis- 
tinguished Californian and a leading 
nurseryman and horticulturist by plant- 
ing a California redwood tree in the 
park for which his son had furnished 
the initial impetus. At the base of the 
newly planted tree was set a large boul- 
der in whose surface is imbedded a 
bronze plaque bearing the following 
inscription: “This tree is dedicated to 
the memory of George Christian Roed- 
ing, 1868-1928, by the Country Club of 
Washington Township, 1937.” 


Henry W. Kruckeberg, secretary of 
the California Association of Nursery- 
men, was the principal speaker on the 
oceasion and he gave a résumé of the 
early history of the California nursery 
industry and an account of George C. 
Roeding’s achievements. 





OBITUARY. 


William N. Arterburn. 


William N. Arterburn, president of 
the Louisville Nurseries, Louisville, 
Ky., died unexpectedly Monday after- 
noon, August 9, while on a business trip 
to Portsmouth, O. A graduate of Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn., Mr. 
Arterburn spent his entire business life 
in the nursery trade. He was presi- 
dent of the old Wood-Stubbs Co., until 
its dissolution five years ago, when he 
went with the company he headed at 
the time of his death. He is survived 
by his widow, three sons and two 
daughters. 





A. Groves, Palo Alto, Cal., nurseryman, 
is running a weekly feature in the May- 
field Citizen, Palo Alto newspaper, under 
the title of “Garden Hints.” 





Pennsylvania Meeting 


State Law Regulating Work Week and A. A. N. Membership 
Plan Discussed by Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Association 


At Hershey, the Chocolate town of 
Pennsylvania, some sixty representa- 
tives of nurseries throughout the state 
met August 10 and 11 to discuss their 
mutual problems and to enjoy the many 
points of interest to be found in this 
unique and highly favored community 
—perhaps one should say “highly fla- 
vored,” for the aroma of chocolate per- 
vaded the air of this delightful town, 
the seat of the varied Hershey indus- 
tries. 

Viewing the well planned town, with 
its beautifully planted parks that 
soften the appearance of its well or- 
dered and spotlessly clean factories, 
one could not help wishing that the 
nursery industry as a whole was as 
unified and ran with that precision and 
cohesion that spell codperation. 

Despite the heat of the day, the meet- 
ings held in the wonderfully appointed 
Community building were well at- 
tended, and hot and fretting as were 
the subjects discussed, all kept a cool 
decorum. 

After reading of the secretary’s and 
treasurer’s reports and the presentation 
of the several reports of standing com- 
mittees, the visitors listened with much 
interest to the details of the Pennsyl- 
vania 44-hour week law presented terse- 
ly and clearly by Austin L. Staley, ad- 
ministrator of labor standards, depart- 
ment of labor and industries for the 
state of Pennsylvania. Primarily, he 
said, the object of the 44-hour week law 
is to spread employment and to cut 
down the number on relief in Pennsyl- 
vania. He claimed that, during the 
several months that he has had the op- 
portunity to discuss details of the law 
with industrial leaders in the state, the 
great majority of them were in sym- 
pathy and agreement with it; as a mat- 
ter of fact, many of them had already 
been operating under a 40-hour week 
basis. 

The peculiarities of the nursery busi- 
ness were mentioned from the floor, of 
course, and in discussion it was gath- 
ered from Mr. Staley that provisions 
will be made for variations in certain 
industries, like the nurserymen’s, where 
it would undoubtedly work a hardship 
to adhere strictly to the letter of the 
law. Peaks and low points of business 
during the year will be considered; for 
instance, in busy seasons nurserymen 
will probably be allowed to work much 
in excess of a 44-hour week, so that an 
average could be obtained when in the 
lean months nurserymen may cut hours 
down below the 44-hour week. 


Growers Are Agriculturists. 


He further disclosed that those men, 
the maximum of whose time is devoted 
to the growing of plants in the field, 
will not come under this 44-hour act, 
but will be classed with those in the 
pursuit of agriculture. 

The impression gathered from Mr. 
Staley was in effect that the industrial 
board undoubtedly will be sympathetic 
and codperative in the matter of varia- 
tions and peculiarities of the nursery 
industry. This, it is hoped, will be 


manifested as the law comes into ef- 
fect. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Staley’s 
address, the members under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Erdman, who has charge of 
the park system of the Hershey estates, 
made a tour of the town’s points of in- 
terest. These included the parks, the 
zoo and the new rose garden. For a 
rose garden that is only a year old 
many were surprised to see a fine dis- 
play of blooming roses, which for this 
season of the year was refreshing. 
Though lacking in design and some- 
what cramped in scope, the garden pre- 
sented roses in better condition and 
form than any rose garden this re- 
porter has yet seen. Situated on a hill- 
side with ideal air circulation and a 
good heavy soil, this garden should con- 
tinue to be a real community feature; 
it is hoped that the Japanese beetle, 
which to date has not found it, will 
never secure a foothold. 


Membership in A. A. N. 


The Tuesday evening session and 
most of Wednesday morning were given 
over to the vital question of selling the 
“new” A. A. N. to all members of the 
Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Association 
and the Western Pennsylvania Nurs- 
erymen’s Association. This work fell 
on the shoulders of Robert Pyle and 
Rhea Elliott. Mr. Pyle, with much 
zeal, acumen and reason, ably pre- 
sented his plea for codrdination in the 
ranks of the nursery industry and 
stressed the law of preservation in 
these days of harmful legislation. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Mr. Pyle’s talk included a brief sur- 
vey of the organization of the Council 
of Eastern Nurserymen in 1935 and of 
the important part it played in develop- 
ing the reorganization plans of th: 
A. A. N. He developed the need for 
revenue and the fact that sufficient 
funds could be secured by means of the 
larger dues, if the A. A. N. secured 
enough new members to make it truly 
representative of the trade, to make 
the influence of nurserymen felt in the 
legislative chambers in Washington. 

Mr. Elliott’s facetious but neverthe- 
less thorough common sense plea for 
concerted action was well received and 
all could admire him for courageously 
voicing his sincere convictions. 

The work done by these eastern dele- 
gates to the Chicago convention has al- 
ready borne fruit and there will un- 
doubtedly be a larger proportion of 
nurserymen join as members of the two 
state associations, the P and the 
W. P. N. A., and surely the member- 
ship of the national body will grow to 
a point where the funds necessary to 
better representation at Washington 
are assured. Edwin Matthews. 





WASHINGTON NURSERYMEN. 


Washington nurserymen have organ- 
ized the Washington State Nursery- 
men’s Association and, starting August 
19, it is planned to meet every other 
week until the constitution and by-laws 
are in satisfactory shape and imme- 
diate problems confronting the organiza- 
tion have been disposed of. At present 
the meetings are being held at Seattle. 

The officers of this new association 
are: President, W. L. Fulmer, 2503 
Perkins lane, Seattle; vice-president, R. 
R. Williams, Pudget Sound Nurseries, 
9201 Pacific avenue, Tacoma, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Harold T. Hopkins, Hop- 
kins Nursery, Bothell. 











DANADA NURSERY 








Location— 


Complete assortment of hardy 


EVERGREENS and SHADE TREES 


SURPLUS 
5000 American Elms, | to 4-inch 
5000 Moline Elms, 2 to 4-inch 
3000 Chinese Elms, 2 to 5-inch 


Specimens three times transplanted — excellent condition 


Wheaton - Naperville Road 


Address— 
Box 527, Wheaton, IIl. 














HORMODIN 


STIMULATES RAPID 
ROOT GROWTH ON CUTTINGS 


Enough for 
Enough for 
Enough for 1,800 to 7,200 cuttings 7.00 postpaid 
Enough for 3,600 to 14,400 cuttings 13.00 postpaid 
Enough for 7,200 to 28,800 cuttings 24.00 postpaid 


1,000 cuttings $1.00 postpaid 
1,800 cuttings 2.00 postpaid 


300 to 
450 to 





WAYSIDE 


GARDENS 








94 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 
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Fruit Tree Seedlings 
We are HEADQUARTERS 
for both Washington and 
Kansas-grown seedlings of 

highest quality 

APPLE * BARTLETT + SEROTINA 

MAHALEB * MAZZARD + QUINCE 

USSURIENSIS -* MYROBALAN 

and NATIVE PLUM 


We are GROWERS, 
not jobbers 











Mount Arbor Nurseries 


E. S. Welch, Pres. SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 








PEACH AND MAZZARD CHERRY SEED 


Native Peach Pits, new crop, $4.00 
per bu. 


Native Mazzard Cherry Seed, testing 
90 per cent and better germination, 35c 
per Ib. 


Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc. 
Waynesboro, Va. 











APPLE AND PEAR SEED 
PEACH PITS 


Special quotations, large lots. 
COLUMBIA BASIN NURSERY 
Wenatchee, Wash. 











WE HAVE PEACH SEEDS TO OFFER 
1000 Yellow Delicious 
500 Red Delicious 
800 Blood Red Delicious 
9/16 inch and 11/16 inch 


Egyptian Nursery & Landscape Co. 


Leo H. Graves Farina, Ill. 











Peach Seed and Peach Trees 


Write for prices. Large acreage of 
nursery stock. Will appreciate your 
want list. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 


Winchester, Tenn. 











PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 





Hogansville, Georgia 











PEACH PITS 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA MEETING. 


The August 12 meeting of the Cen- 
tral California Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion was held at Dominic’s café, San 
Mateo, Cal. Ray Hartman gave a re- 
port on the Chicago convention of the 
A. A. N., telling of the necessity for 
strong local groups to support a strong 
national nursery organization. Clyde 
Stocking told of the formation of the 
American Rose Growers’ Association 
and of its purpose to establish test 
gardens. 

The main purpose of the meeting was 
to acquaint members with the assistant 
chief of nursery service, an office 
created to take care of the new grades 
and standards law which goes into 
effect August 27. Mr. Steinweden ex- 
plained that several meetings will be 
held throughout the state to get the 
views of different groups of growers. 
He emphasized the fact that the en- 
forcement and smooth working of the 
law will be entirely up to the trade 
and its attitude toward the law. 

Details of plans for the annual con- 
vention of the California Association 
of Nurserymen to be held at Oakland, 
September 22 to 24, were discussed. 
The Central association will be host 
on that occasion. 

Because of the convention of the Cali- 
fornia Nurserymen’s Association in Oak- 
land September 22 to 24, the Central Cali- 
fornia Nurserymen’s Association will hold 
its monthly meeting September 2, one 
week earlier than usual. Mrs. Clarence 
G. Perkins, president of the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary of the state association, urges all 
wives of members to be sure to attend 
the meeting to assist her in planning the 
special entertainment for the convention. 
A large attendance is expected to discuss 
legislation that was recently passed by 
the state legislature. 

Copies of the new grades and stand- 
ards law will not be available until 
August 27, the date the new law be- 
comes effective. When the corrected 
copies of the law are released, they 
will be accompanied by comments by 
A. A. Brock, director of the department 
of agriculture of the state of California, 
and sent out to all licensed nurserymen 
and growers in the state. 





MEET AT LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


William O. Harris, assistant director 
of the Federal Housing Administration, 
was guest speaker at the meeting of 
the Southern California Horticultural 
Institute, held at the Mayfair hotel, 
August 19. Mr. Harris gave a forecast 
of the housing program for the next 
two years as of interest to landscape 
gardeners. John E. Edwards, of the 
Jackson & Perkins Co., San Jose, was 
scheduled to speak, but was unable to 
attend. The speakers’ bureau was offi- 
cially approved by the board of direc- 
tors of the institute, and now by spe- 
cial arrangement, speakers are available 
for garden club meetings, special 
broadcasts and any other occasion 
where information pertaining to plants 
and trees is desirable. 





JAMES R. CromsBiz, of the Crombie 
Nursery, Oakland, Cal., has returned 
home from a business trip into southern 
California, during which he also con- 
ferred with members of the California 
Association of Nurserymen on the con- 
vention to be held at Oakland, September 
22 to 24. Mr. Crombie is president of 
the association. 
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We have the following 
stock in surplus to offer for 
fall or spring shipment. All 
stock as offered is twice 
transplanted and A-No. 1 in 
all respects. 


Soft Maple, 1% to 3%-in. 

Pyramidal Silver Maple, 1+-in. 

Skinner’s Cutleaf Maple, 1 to 
1%-in. 

Wier’s Cutleaf Maple, 1% to 
4‘-in. 

Norway Maple, 1% to 4-in. 

Schwedler Maple, 142 to 3%-in. 

Fraxinus excelsior, 14 to 2-in. 

Kentucky Coffee Tree, 5 to 7-ft. 

Malus in variety, 4 to 5-ft. to 1% 
to 2-in. 

Ironwood, 144 to 1%-in. 

Populus alba, 1% to 2-in. 

Prunus americana, 3 to 4-ft. to 6 
to 7-ft. 

Syringa japonica, 4 to 5-ft. to 8 to 
10-ft. 

American Linden, 2 to 4-in. 

American Elm, 144-in. to 3 to 4-in. 

Klehm’s Elm, 1%-in. to 2%-in. 

Moline Elm, 1%4-in. to 4-in. 

~~ Spruce, 4 to 5-ft. to 7 to 
8-ft. 

Pinus Mugho (sheared specimen), 
2-ft. to 3%-ft. 

Douglas Fir, 3 to 4-ft. to 7 to 8-ft. 

Pyramidal Arbor-vitz, 4 to 5-ft. to 
7 to 8-ft. 

— Arbor-vitz specimen, 3 to 
4-ft. 


Prices on application. 


Also have a well assorted line 
of all deciduous shrubs and an es- 
pecially fine collection of peren- 
nials and Rock Garden Plants. 


Our fall LINING-OUT STOCK 
list will be ready September 15. 
Write for your copy today. 


Naperville Nurseries, Inc. 
Naperville Illinois 











WHOLESALE GROWERS 


of a complete line of Nursery Stock in- 
cluding Fruit Tree Seedlings. 


Lake’s Shenandoah Nurseries 


Shenandoah, Ia. 











Ampelopsis Veitchii Forcing Roses 
Barberry Thunbergii 
And Complete Line of Nursery Stock 


C. R. BURR & COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. A— Manchester, Conn. 














HEMLOCKS 


Write for prices en our 
surplus trees for fall orders. 


CURTIS NURSERIES 
CALLICOON NEW YORK 











News of the Trade 


A cactus nursery has been opened by 
F. B. Noyes and his son, W. L. Noyes, 
on the Noyes ranch, north of Vacaville, 
Cal. 


Car. SJULIN, of the Inter-State Nurs- 
eries, Hamburg, Ia., spoke before the 
local Kiwanis Club recently on “Codpera- 
tion.” 


RECENTLY incorporated were the Lewis 
& Valentine Nurseries, Roslyn, N. Y., to 
do landscape gardening, with 200 shares, 
no par value. 


Tue Birmingham Nurseries, Birming- 
ham, Ala., are the successful bidder for 
the beautification of the post-office 
grounds at Magnolia, Miss. 


Citep for a medal is Henry Robbins, 
sales manager for the Quaker Hill Nurs- 
eries, Newark, N. Y., for his heroic res- 
cue of a 7-year-old boy from drowning 
August 5. 


Tue Valley Tree Surgery is the title 
under which Leonard Moomaw, R. L. 
Lash and Jack Brewer have started in 
business at 6225 Kester avenue, Van 
Nuys, Cal. 


THE spacious lawns surrounding the 
sixth Silver Star home sponsored this 
year by the Washington Star at Wash- 
ington, D. C., were landscaped by the 
Colesville Nurseries. 


JOSEPH FUEGLEIN, who has been asso- 
ciated with the nursery at Paducah, Ky., 
of the soil conservation service, has ac- 
cepted a position with the Freeland Nurs- 
ery, Bakerstown, Pa. 


A SHORTAGE of evergreen and orna- 
mental flower trees is reported by Frank 
Janish, of Janish & Son, Spokane, Wash. 
He also reports about 100 per cent bet- 
ter business this year than last. 


JAN B. VANDERPLOEG, formerly of Hol- 
land, Mich., and more recently of Little 
Rock, Ark., is opening a landscape ar- 
chitect’s office at 79 West Nineteenth 
street, Holland. 


THe Grand View Nurseries, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., have been awarded the 
contract for landscaping the grounds of 
the new post-office building, Far Rocka- 
way, N. Y., being the lowest of seven 
bidders. 


AT THE sixteenth annual flower show 
of the Elberon Horticultural Society, 
held recently at Deal, N. J., the Witten- 
berg Nurseries, Eatontown, were award- 
ed the city of Long Branch trophy; the 
Beaux Arts Nurseries, Eatontown, the 
Asbury Park Press trophy, and Turner 
Bros., West Long Branch, the Guire 
trophy. 


A GUEST house accommodating thirty 
persons has been erected as an addition 
to the Outpost Inn, on the grounds of 
Outpost Nurseries, Inc., Ridgefield, Conn. 
Like the other buildings on the prop- 
erty, the new guest house is white frame, 
with green shutters. The inn was an 
early American farmhouse and was part 
of the estate bought as a country home 
by Col. L. D. Conley. His son Richard 
later incorporated the property as a 
nursery. The Conley homes, the inn and 
the nursery buildings are all of colonial 
he most of them more than 100 years 
0 


Gorpon Watuuace, of the Leonard 
Coates Nurseries, San Jose, Cal, is 
making a business trip into southern 
California. 


George Bupcen, of the Berkeley 
Horticultural Nursery, Berkeley, Cal., 
recently talked before the Business Men’s 
Club, Oakland, Cal., on fuchsias. 


Tue North Jersey Metropolitan Nurs- 
erymen’s Association visited several nurs- 
eries August 5 and held a picnic at Otto 
Bergman’s premises, Paramus, N. J. 

Jesse 8. Fiorey, of LaBars’ Rhodo- 
dendron Nursery, Stroudsburg, Pa., was 
a judge at a recent flower show spon- 
sored by the Portland and Vicinity 
Flower Club at Mount Hermon. 


A TRUCK LOAD of shrubs was recently 
donated to the Peninsula library, Cedar- 
hurst, N. Y., by the Woodmere Garden 
Club through the courtesy of Hicks 
Nurseries, Inc., Westbury, N. Y. 


A RECENT nursery incorporation is 
Creditors Coéperative Citrus Properties, 
Ine., Houston, Tex., with capital stock of 
$15,000, incorporators being B. B. Pat- 
terson, J. W. Fincher and Meyer C. Wag- 
ner. 


ARTHUR VERHELLE, of the City & 
Kentia Nurseries, Santa Barbara, Cal., 
was recently elected vice-president of 
Southern California Horticultural In- 
dustries, Inc., for the district embrac- 
ing Ventura and Santa Barbara coun- 
ties. 


Aubert G. THOMPSON, Trenton, N. J., 
was low bidder on trees and shrubs for 
a planting along route 36, from Keyport 
to Keansburg. Robert W. Cleveland & 
Co., East Orange, and the Grandview 
Nursery, Mount Vernon, N. Y., were 
among those competing for the work. 


Puans for the establishment of a city 
nursery were recently submitted to the 
board of park and highway commis- 
sioners of Long Beach, Cal., by Col. 
Jesse Jackson, engineer for the board. 
Otto T. Bayer, park superintendent, was 
requested to submit a map showing de- 
tailed plans. 


Upon the city’s action in changing the 
street grade near his property, Robert L. 
Shaughnessy, who operates a nursery at 
5601 Lyndale avenue, south, Minneapolis, 
Minn., blames washouts and sand blan- 
kets that killed much of his stock, as well 
as his present need to erect a stone wall 
to offset the danger. He asks damages 
of $2,912.62. 


EONIES 


All types, including Tree Peonies 


The Cottage Gardens 
Lansing, Mich. 











AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


THE bid of the Lawson Landscape Serv- 
ice, McPherson, Kan., for the landscap- 
ing of the post office grounds and the 
seeding of the lawn at Glendive, Mont., 
has been accepted. 


Oren house was held at Woodruff’s 
Nursery & Floral Garden, Eugene, Ore., 
July 10 and 11, to permit the public to 
enjoy the thousands of roses then at the 
height of their blooming. 


A TALK on “Rock Gardens” was 
recently given by W. E. Kemble, of the 
Beaux Arts Nurseries, Lower Bank, 
N. J., at Elberon, N. J., before the 
members of the Shore Garden Club. 


Tue C. E. Wilson Nursery Co., Man- 
chester, Conn., has rented the Godfrey 
farm at Berlin, Md., and has planted an 
assortment of stock, including multiflora 
rose stock for budding, barberries, fruit 
trees and deciduous tree seeds. 


T. Kryono, nurseryman of Crichton, 
Ala., has been traveling through the 
west since July 14. Visiting various 
Pacific coast cities, he and his family 
finally stopped for ten days at a place 
north of Seattle where the salmon fishing 
was good. He is now en route home 
by way of Chicago. 


FORMERLY proprietor of Frank’s Nurs- 
ery, Oakland, Cal., Frank S. Mura is pro- 
gressing rapidly at a branch nursery at 
12424 Wilshire boulevard, in West Los An- 
geles, where he specializes in rhododen- 
drons, azaleas and potted house plants. 
He has a fine collection of dwarf Japa- 
nese pine trees and dwarf wisterias. 


Durine the recent dedication of the 
new Turkey Hill Grange Hall, near 
Belleville, Ill., Louis F. Dintelman, Belle- 
ville nurseryman, was presented with a 
golden sheaf certificate in honor of his 
having been a member of the local 
Grange for fifty years. This degree is 
the highest given by the organization. 


THE Dogwood Association of Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., was formed by 
Adolph Muller, nurseryman of Norris- 
town, with the object of lining Pennsyl- 
vania roads with dogwood trees. It is 
hoped that interest in planting dogwood 
trees will increase as more people view 
the trees which made so fine a display 
this year in Valley Forge park and 
vicinity. 








PEONY ROOTS 


3 to 5-eye divisions from 
clean 3-year-old clumps. 
Edulis Superba ....$ 8.00 per 100 
Festiva Maxima.... 12.00 per 100 
Louis Van Houtte.. 9.00 per 100 


Please send cash with order. 


ZUEND & LOHSE NURSERY CO. 


Dixon, Ill. 











PROFITABLE PEONIES 


Attractive prices. 
Roots, liberally graded. 
26th Annual Catalogue ready. 


Best Varieties. 
Fine Quality 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911. 
Berlin, Maryland. 

















Ask for WHOLESALE 
CATALOGUE 
1300 VARIETIES 
IRIS AND PEONIES 


QUALITY! 
C. F. WASSENBERG - Van Wert, 0. 
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TAXUS CUSPIDATA 


B&B Heavy, from cuttings 


18 to 24 ft., $1.50 
2 to 2% ft., 2.00 
2% to3 ft., 3.00 


JUNIPERUS DEPRESSA PLUMOSA 


18 to 24 ft., $1.00 
2 to 2% ft., 1.25 


TAXUS BACCATA AUREA 


15 to 18 ins., $1.00 
18 to 24 ins., 1.50 


Above prices in lots of 100 


THE W. A. NATORP CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

















20,000 ELMS, American, Vase, 
Moline, up to 4 inches, 
transplanted. 


4,000 MAPLE, Norway, up to 2!4 
inches, transplanted. 


2,000 WILLOW, Thurlow, 8 to 10 
ft. and 10 to 12 ft. 


10,000 SPIRAEA, Vanhouttei, 3 to 
4 ft. and 4 to § ft. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 
Established 
1875. 


Largest Nursery in 
Indiana. 











Evergreens, Broad-leaved Evergreens, 
Deciduous and Ornamental Trees, Flow- 
ering Shrubs, Barberry, Privet, Hardy 
Perennials and Rock Plants, Fruit Trees 
and Small Fruits. 

Send your Want Lists for quotations. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Established 1893 Westminster, Md. 











JEWELL Wholesale 


Hardy Minnesota-grown 
Nursery Stock and Liners 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO. 
POUCH N 


Lake City, Minnesota 














HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 


Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 














Canterbury Boxwood 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY, Box A, Easton, Md. 





HARDY PHLOXES SHOWY NOW. 


During much of July, all of August 
and a large part of September the up- 
right-flowering phloxes are extremely 
colorful, and a hardy garden without 
them is rather dull. These and the 
hybrid hemerocallises are the two most 
striking groups of hardy herbaceous 
perennials these hot summer days. 

This is a good time to look over a 
carefully labeled collection of phloxes 
and take note of colors, habit, height 
and freedom from the ailments that 
prevail in this family. 

The early-blooming Miss Lingard is 
easily one of the indispensables. Its 
splendid foliage is a great asset, as 
well as its long season of bloom. The 
so-called pink form, Miss Verboom, is 
interesting, but it is far from being 
pink, as is the newer Rosalinda, which 
is more of an amaranth shade. A really 
pink Lingard would be extremely valu- 
able. 

Among the white varieties, Diplomat, 
of medium height, has extra-large flow- 
ers and heavy dark foliage and is out- 
standing. For a dwarf white, Mia Ruys 
is extra-fine. Taller and later whites— 
both old varieties—are Mrs. E. H. Jen- 
kins and Fraulein G. Von Lassburg. 
Fiancee is another good white of mod- 
erate habit. 

Pink is the best selling color, and 
there is a rather wide variety avail- 
able. Mrs. Milly Von Hoboken, Salmon 
Glow and Enchantress all have vigor. 
Elizabeth Campbell, which has for years 
been in great favor, is not too good a 
grower. Where it does thrive, it is 
splendid, but too often it proves sickly 
and undependable. Mrs. Scholten is an 
excellent deep salmon pink, while Jules 
Sandeau is still favored by many. 
Columbia, the only patented phlox, is 
extremely pleasing in color and is good 
with some, but not with others. Its 
frailties are possibly due to overpropa- 
gation. Daily Sketch is the largest- 
flowered of the entire phlox family, with 
immense heads of deep rosy pink flowers 
and a deeper eye. 

In the red class, Beacon, of a cherry 
shade, is still good, as is Coquelicot, 
orange scarlet in color. Saladin has a 
larger flower than Coquelicot and does 
not burn so badly under bright sun- 
shine. Tigress is a new salmon scarlet 
with extra-large flowers that is most 
promising, while George Stipp is more 
of a deep glowing salmon. 

In the blue and lavender class, Blue 
Hills is still good. All of these shades 
look well on a cloudy day and just 
the reverse under strong sunlight. Caro- 
line Vandenburg, which is of a lavender 
blue color, has splendid heads and a 
sturdy constitution and would be the 
writer’s pick out of the entire blue 
class. Le Mahdi, purple, once greatly 
prized, has been largely dropped. 

A few varieties in other shades that 
are still good include B. Compte, a late 
satiny rich purple; Eclaireur, a fine 
carmine with salmon center; Rijnstrom, 
a good old rosy pink, and Thor, a deep 
salmon pink. There are many other 
varieties, but included in the foregoing 
list will be found excellent dependable 
sorts of about every popular shade. 





THe Great Lakes Nursery, Saratoga, 
Cal., recently was host to the members 
of the Plymouth Guild of the First Con- 
gregational church, Redwood City, the 
women making a tour of the nursery 
after a picnic lunch. 





TAXUS CUSPIDATA 
CAPITATA 


(Upright Japanese Yew ) 


Our knowledge of the manifest quali- 
ties of this evergreen prompts us to 
transmit a share of the high regard 
we hold for it. Decidedly the best “all 
purpose” evergreen in our huge nurs- 
ery, it ranks as “America’s Public 
Evergreen No. 1.” 


An interesting deep green, holding 
good color throughout the entire year; 
contrasts beautifully in arrangement 
with other evergreens; dignified and 
ty | as a specimen; excellent in 
foundation planting; hardy; not par- 
ticular as to location; dense, compact 
and practical as a hedge; adaptable 
to any desired shearing. 


The fibrous roots of our Taxus are a 
result of frequent root pruning, insur- 
ing a hundred per cent earth ball, 
with almost perfect transplanting suc- 
cess. Sizes for all planting conditions. 
Quotations on request. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rutherford, New Jersey 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


Evergreen Trees and Shrubs 


See our price list 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 


P. 0. Box 147 Exeter, N. H. 











Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy years growers 
of Quality Evergreens 
Lining Stock a Specialty 
Write for Trade Liat 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1664 : $ 


TURGEON BAY, Wis.- 











LINING-OUT STOCK 
Connecticut Valley Grown 
Seedlings - Rooted Cuttings 
Evergreen and Deciduous 
Write for List 
C. E. WILSON & CO., INC. 


Manchester, Connecticut 














PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 
LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 











Coming Events 


TEXAS CONVENTION PLANS. 


The Texas Association of Nursery- 
men will hold its annual convention at 
the Driskill hotel, Austin, Tex., Sep- 
tember 1 and 2. Harvey Mosty, secre- 
tary, advises that the convention is 
open to nonmembers as well as members. 

The following list of subjects to be 
discussed indicates the scope and value 
of the convention to everyone inter- 
ested in nursery work: The subjects 
are codperation with the reorganized 
A. A. N., plans for the future, problems 
of inspection, selected strains of varie- 
ties of fruits, roses (standards of qual- 
ity, cultivation, fertilizing, spraying, 
wholesale and retail selling, best old 
and new varieties), problems of nurs- 
erymen, salesmanship, rock gardens, 
types of landscaping required for vari- 
ous types of architecture, social secur- 
ity act, forestry bill, wages and hours 
bill and state and federal nurseries. 
Pictures of Texas wild flowers will be 
shown on a screen in colors. 





CALIFORNIA CONVENTION. 


“The opening of a prosperous new era 
insuring a place in the sun for the Cali- 
fornia commercial plant industry” is 
reason for attending the twenty-seventh 
annual convention of the California As- 
sociation of Nurserymen, according to 
an announcement sent out to the trade 
by the officers, The meeting will be 
held September 22 to 24 at the Hotel 
Oakland, Oakland. 

Beside the official reports, the usual 
trade exhibits and the annual banquet, 
good reasons for attending are stated 
to be the opportunities to learn more 
about the enforcement of legalized nurs- 
ery stock grades and standards; recent 
amendments to the fair trade practices 
statute; the economic importance of 
nursery cost finding; achievements and 
administrative plans of the state nurs- 
ery service; Horticultural Industries, 
Ine., and its achievements, and the San 
Francisco world’s fair of 1939 and what 
it is doing for horticulture. The com- 
plete program of convention activities 
will be issued about September 10. 


ROSE SOCIETY MEETING. 


The American Rose Society will hold 
its annual meeting at Roanoke, Va., 
October 7 to 9, as guest of the Roanoke 
Rose Society. An interesting program 
has been prepared, including an illus- 
trated address, “Old Roses,” by Mrs. 
Frederick L. Keays, Great Neck, N. Y., 
and addresses by other prominent 
rosarians. There will be visits to the 
gardens of Roanoke, and on the third 
day, a tour of interesting places in the 
neighborhood of Roanoke. 

R. Marion Hatton, See’y. 





PARK EXECUTIVES TO MEET. 


The annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Park Executives and 
of the American Park Society will be 
held at Fort Worth, Tex., September 26 
to 30. Headquarters will be the Texas 
hotel. The officers are: President, 
W. A. Stincheomb, Cleveland, O.; vice- 
president, Harold S. Wagner, Akron, 
O.; treasurer, Edward H. Bean, Brook- 
field, Ill.; executive secretary, Will O. 


Doolittle, Box 422, Tulsa, Okla. De- 
tailed information about the conven- 
tion may be obtained from Mr. Doo- 
little or from Harry J. Adams, super- 
intendent of parks, Fort Worth, Tex. 
More than twenty firms have reserved 
booths in the trade exhibit. 





CEMETERY OWNERS TO MEET. 


The annual convention of the Ameri- 
ean Cemetery Owners’ Association, to 
be held at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York city, September 26 to 30, is ex- 
pected to bring a larger attendance 
than ever before, and in consequence 
an active demand for exhibit space in- 
dicates the prospect of over 100 dis- 
plays. 

The program is divided into panels, 
each session being designated by the 
topic to which the discussions of that 
session or panel will be confined. The 
sessions will be full, as about twenty- 
five addresses are on the program. 

The executive secretary is Roy 
Hatten, 408 Wolverine building, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 





TREES PERSONAL PROPERTY. 


Nursery stock was held to be personal 
property in the recent order of Vice- 
chancellor Berry for a receiver to take 
possession of the personal propery of 
the Shrewsbury Nurseries, Inc., and 
foreclose a chattel mortgage held 
against the corporation by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Eatontown, N. J., in the 
sum of $12,000. 

When Edward W. Walder bought the 
nurseries from George Steele, in March, 
1929, he made two loans secured by 
mortgages on the real estate. To secure 
discounted notes, the chattel mortgage 
was given the Eatontown bank in 1932. 
In December, 1936, because of the ef- 
fects of the depression, a receiver was 
appointed for the corporation. In the 
meantime, foreclosure proceedings had 
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been instituted on the real estate mort- 
gages, and the holders claimed that the 
plants and trees in the nurseries were 
part of the land and so were covered 
by the real estate mortgages. The bank 
contended that the plants and trees 
were personal property and part of the 
stock in trade of the nursery company. 
This contention was upheld by the order 
in the Court of Chancery. 





“HERBS AND HERB GARDENING.” 


“Herbs and Herb Gardening,” by 
Eleanour Sinclair Rohde, an English- 
woman who has written several other 
garden and herb books, has just been 
published by the Maemillan Co. Thirty- 
one excellent drawings of herbs and fif- 
teen pictures of herbs and herb gardens 
in England illustrate its 206 pages. Bits 
of history, folklore and quotations from. 
authors of bygone centuries referring tu 
herbs and their uses add to the interest 
of the book and many curious items may 
be gleaned from it. Cultural directions 
and information concerning habits and 
growth of many herbs are given together 
with the stories of their origins and the 
superstitions and customs connected 
with them. The 8-page index greatly 
assists ready reference. “Herbs and 
Herb Gardening” is pleasant reading 
and will give herb enthusiasts a new 
source of information. In a reddish 
brown cloth cover the book sells for $3. 





MUNICIPAL NURSERIES. 


A municipal nursery of two acres, with 
room for future expansion, is planned at 
Norfolk, Va. Of this area, one acre is to 
be under automatic irrigation. It is pro- 
posed to plant this year 12,000 seedling 
trees and 18,000 seedling shrubs and to 
propagate 100,000 ground cover plants, 
to be set out later im parks and along 
streets of Norfolk. 

The city park and highway commis- 
sion has requested the city council of 
Long Beach, Cal., to include in the 
1937-38 municipal budget $50,000 for the 
purchase of additional park sites and 
$20,000 for completion of a nursery and 
greenhouse on Carson street. 








Ideal 


American Beauty 
Caledonia 
Condesa de Sastago 
Dame Edith Helen 
Editor McFarland 
E. G, Hill 

Etoile de Hollande 
Gruss an Teplitz 
Hadley 

Hoosier Beauty 
Joanna Hill 

K. A. Victoria 
Killarney 

Los Angeles 


Radiance 


Sunkist 
Talisman 


Hemet, California 


Rosebushes 


DESERT CLIMATE GROWN 


Cecile Brunner 
Gloria Mundi 
Mme. N. Levavasseur 


Golden Salmon 


Margaret MceGredy 
MeGredy’s Scarlet 
Mme. Edouard Herriot 
Mrs. Henry Bowles 
Mrs. Pierre 8. du Pont 
Pres. Herbert Hoover 


Radiance. red 


Soeur Therese 
Souv. Claudius Pernet 


Willowmere 
and many others 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 











JACKSON & PERKINS (COMPANY 











Wholesale Nurseries 
NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 
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Oregon-grown 
ROSEBUSHES 
Send 


for 


List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 











New Rose 


TEXAS CENTENNIAL 


(Red Hoover) 


Plant Patent No. 162 


Ask for color illustration 
and prices. 


Also for our general list 
of roses. 


DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 


Tyler, Texas 








LINING-OUT STOCK 

Evergreen Seedlings, Transplants, 

Maples, Nut and Apple Trees. 
Send in want list for fall booking. 


Special reduced prices. 


MATHEWS EGGERT NURSERY 


North Muskegon, Michigan 











Small Fruit Plants 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 


SCARFF’S NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, O. 














LATHAM RASPBERRIES 
CHINESE ELM Hardy Strain 
Northern Apple Seedlings 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 











69 Orchard St. 


Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, 
Gooseberries, Blackberries 
and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requerements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


Fredonia, N. Y. 














HARD MAPLE 


Best buy in the U. 8. 
1000 6 to 8-ft. to 2-inch, as low as 40c¢ 


Can use assorted stock in exchange 
for half 


Perry Nurseries, 


Perry, Iowa 











BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


Bulletin 606, from the California ex- 
periment station, Berkeley, by Leslie 
M. Smith, junior entomologist, entitled 
“Control of the Mealy Plum Aphid,” 
reviews the life cycle of this aphis to 
emphasize the fact that part of the 
eyele is spent on cat-tails and reed 
grass. Elimination of secondary hosts 
has been found impractical for areas 
less than thirty miles in diameter. Of 
the sprays tested, coal tar distillate 
emulsions applied in dormant periods 
gave most satisfactory control without 
damage to trees, but as tar sprays are 
caustic to humans, sprayers must take 
proper precautions to prevent injury. 

“Delayed Thinning as an Aid in Con- 
trolling the Gumming of the Phillips 
Cling Peach,” circular 341 of the Cali- 
fornia agricultural experiment station, 
Berkeley, is written by Luther D. Davis, 
assistant pomologist. The conclusion 
reached as the result of tests running 
since 1929 is that control of gumming 
by delayed thinning depends upon at 
least two factors: A heavy set of fruit 
remaining on the tree while gumming 
is taking place to prevent a certain 
number of fruits from becoming gummy, 
and thinning after most of the gum- 
ming has occurred to allow gummy 
fruits to be removed during the thin- 
ning process. The tests show that losse8 
from gumming may be reduced as much 
as ninety per cent if the directions 
given in the circular are followed. 

“The Shot-Hole Disease of Stone- 
Fruit Trees,” bulletin 608 of the Cali- 
fornia agricultural experiment station, 
Berkeley, written by Edward E. Wil- 
son, assistant plant pathologist, gives 
the history, symptoms, development and 
control of peach blight or shot hole 
of stone fruits caused by the fun- 
gus Coryneym beijerinckii, sometimes 


known as Clasterosporium carpophilum. 
In California the hosts consistently 
suffering loss are the peach, nectarine, 


almond and apricot. Spraying to con- 
trol the fungus has long been standard 
orchard practice. A summary of know!- 
edge gained from experience and ex 
periments, and recommendations for 
control are included in the bulletin. 





GARDEN LEAFLETS. 


Some articles that appear in the 
magazine Better Homes and Gardens 
are reprinted in leaflets, usually four 
pages of the magazine size, for distri- 
bution to its subscribers at a mailing 
charge of 4 cents each. These leaflets, 
usually telling how to grow some 
particular group of plants, not only 
should be of value to the amateur 
gardeners who read the magazine, but, 
in extending the knowledge of horticul- 
ture, should benefit the industry in 
general. 


PEONY BULLETIN. 


The June bulletin of the American 
Peony Society was received recently. 
Forty-one of the seventy-two pages are 
filled with the secretary’s interesting 
reports of the annual show at Lincoln, 
Neb., the annual meeting and the meet- 
ing of the directors and the remainder 
with a miscellany that covers the wide 
stretch of territory between peony 
paradise and Esthonia. The leading ar- 
ticle by A. M. Brand, Faribault, Minn., 
is full of human interest and sets the 
pace for this issue. 
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A. McGILL & SON 
FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


Our usual line of quality nursery 
stock, including Shade and Flower- 
ing Ornamental Trees and Spe- 
cialties, Fruit Tree Seedlings and 
Roses. 


Grown Right and Packed Right 


A card will bring our list of items 
that will make you some money. 











MILTON NURSERY CO. 


Milton, Oregon 
“Pioneer Nursery of the Northwest”’ 
Fruit, Shade, Flowering and Orna- 
mental Trees, Fruit Tree and Chinese 
Elm Seedlings. Car lot advantages to 


all points east. 
Send for our Trade List. 











PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 
1436 N. E. Second Ave. PORTLAND, ORE. 


Largest Fruit Tree Seedling Growers 
In America. 
We accept growing contracts for 3 to 5 years. 
Quality stock. References on request. 
John Holmason, Prop. 











ORENCO NURSERY CO. 
Orenco, Oregon 
Wholesale Growers 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 


Very complete line of quality stock 











Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. 
306 S. E. 12th Avenue Portland, Oregon 
To the Trade Only 


A complete line of Nursery Stock 
and Nursery Supplies. 


Catalogue sent on request. 

















HOOD NURSERIES 


We offer for Fall 1937 and Spring 1938 
complete line of Evergreens, Pink Flow- 
ering Dogwood, Azaleas, Deciduous 
Magnolias, Shrubbery, Shade Trees, 
Fruit Trees, etc. 

Send us your list for quotations. 


W. T. HOOD & CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. 











HERBS 


Pot-grown plants; over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


Write for Catalogue 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 














DAPHNE CNEORUM 


9tol2ins. 12 to 165 ins., 165 to 18 ins. 
and larger sizes 


EDEN NURSERIES 
Eden, New York 


18 miles south of Buffalo on Erie R. R 
and U. 8. Route 62 
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Visit Western Nurseries 


Tour Follows Annual Meeting of Great Plains Section 
of American Association for Horticultural Science 


The great plains section of the 
American Association for Horticultural 
Science held its annual meeting and 
tour at the federal experiment station, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and at Fort Collins, 
Boulder and Denver, Colo., August 11 to 
13. Those present included horticultur- 
ists and plant breeders from Canada, 
North and South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Colorado and Wyoming. 

The members of the horticultural 
party and their wives were entertained 
in true western style at a banquet given 
by the Cheyenne chamber of commerce 
on Wednesday evening. Following the 
banquet a short business meeting was 
held under the direction of Dr. C. F. 
Patterson, of Saskatoon, Sask. New 
officers elected included as president the 
veteran horticulturist, Dr. N. E. Hansen, 
of Brookings, 8S. D. 

From Cheyenne, the tour continued to 
Fort Collins, Colo., where a short time 
was spent in visiting the experiment 
station of the department of horticul- 
ture. Irrigation systems in use in this 
district were visited on the way to 
Greeley, where the federal potato ex- 
periment station is located. 

J. F. Kroh, of Kroh Bros., nurserymen, 
Loveland, Colo., joined the group at 
Fort Collins and remained for the 
greater part of the tour. Kroh Bros. 
grow a general line of nursery stock, 
having been forced to branch out from 
their former specialized business of 
producing cherry trees. In 1928 the firm 
sold about 25,000 trees. The hard dry 
winters of later years killed thousands 
of trees, thus necessitating a change of 
operations. Kroh Bros. propagate a 
large portion of the stock they sell. 
They find their general line is more 
profitable and that interest in orna- 
mentals is increasing greatly in their 
section of Colorado. 

Boulder was the next stop; a con- 
siderable length of time was spent at 
the nursery of D, M. Andrews & Son. 
This firm grows a large quantity of 
native material; of a number of inter- 
esting items seen in this nursery it is 
possible that the different species and 
hybrids of clematis drew the most 
favorable comments. A double-flowering 
form of Rubus deliciosus, and a dwarf 
sumach, Rhus trilobata, bearing quan- 
tities of red berries, were interesting. 

Mertensia and trollius were yet in 
bloom and surprised many of the 
visitors. Some of the finest perennial 
phlox seen for some time were in bloom 
and presented a wide variety of color. 
All were seedlings; by far the greater 
majority were dwarf and bore tremen- 
dously heavy trusses of blooms. It does 
not appear that there will be an 
immediate distribution of these phlox, 
but they are worth waiting for. The 
situation and character of stock grown 
at the Andrews Nursery made the visit 
of great pleasure and profit. 


Denver, the mile-high home of flowers, 
was the next stop. Here the first floral 
establishment to be seen by the visitors 
was that of C. F. Mahler & Son. The 
greenhouses were large, clean and 
orderly. Orchids are grown in quantity; 
of carnations there are about 60,000, 


and among other sizable items about 
45,000 cyclamens. 

The establishment of Davis Bros. was 
next visited. At this range carnations 
are tops both in quantities grown, about 
155,000, and quality. 

Lunch was partaken of at Elitch Gar- 
dens. This place almost defies descrip- 
tion. A long drive around the parks 
with Superintendent 8S. R. Deboer 
prevented any time being spent in the 
greenhouses. 

Brief talks were given at Cheyenne 
by Prof. M. B. Davis, Ottawa, Ont.; 
Dr. A. C. Hildreth, Cheyenne field sta- 
tion of the United States Department 
of Agriculture; Dr. A. F. Yeager, Fargo, 
N. D., and F. L. Skinner, nurseryman, 
Dropmore, Man. At the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, the speakers were 
Prof. W. H. Alderman, of Minnesota; 
W. R. Leslie, of the Dominion experi- 
ment station, Morden, Man.; Dr. N. E. 
Hansen, Brookings, 8S. D.; Dr. Patterson, 
Saskatoon, and Dr. A. N. Wilcox, of 
Minnesota. Discussions followed the 
various topics which dealt with plant 
breeding, chlorosis, water-saving 
schemes, and the adaptation of native 
plants. F. L. Skinner introduced the 
last-named, stating that not enough 
attention is given to native material. 
In North Dakota there are a number 
of fine forms of Juniperus scopulorum 
and other trees and shrubs. These have 
hardiness or adaptability to hard condi- 
tions, though it is important to know 
something of the moisture conditions 
from which plants are taken. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Springs, Pa 


Montana Juniper Seed, 40c to $1.00 Ib.; 
Lepargyre@a canadensis, 40c oz. 
Native Evergreens, Missoula, Mont. 








Hemlock, 8 to 12 ft. high. White Spruce, 
Austrian Pine, Jack Pine, Oak, Honey Locust. 
Elmgrove Nursery, Leetsville, Mich. 





Peonies, Irises, Poppies, Hemerocallis, you 
save at least 20 per cent, as I must move 
from leased ground. Send me your want list. 

Thimlar Nurseries, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





Trillium Stylosum, ist size, $5.00 per 100. 
Trillium Grandifiorum, ist size, $4.00 per 100. 

Strong 2nd size, all good bulbs, $2.00 per 100. 
Trillium Erectum, ist size, $3.00 per 100. 
Lilium Superbum, ist size bulbs, $6.00 per 100. 

Strong 2nd size bulbs, $4.00 per 100. 

Strong 3rd size bulbs, $15.00 per 1000. 
Convallaria Majalis,strong pips,315.00 per 1000. 
<a Pedatum, heavy clumps, $3.00 per 


Dagger-ferns, heavy clumps, $20.00 per 1000. 
Aruncus Sylvester, heavy clumps, $4.00 per 100. 
Cimicifuga ericana, heavy, $4.00 per 100. 

Cimicif. Racemosa, heavy, $25.00 per 1000. 
Habena Ciliaris,strong ist size, $5.00 per 100. 
Osmunda Cinnamomea, heavy, $4.00 per 100. 
Houstonia Purpurea, strong clumps, $3.00 per 


100. 

Kalmia Latifolia, seedlings, 3 to 6-in., $2.00 
per 100. 6 to 12-in., bushy, $3.50 per 100; 
$25.00 per 1000. 

Rhododendron Maximum, 3 to 6 ins. and 6 

to 12 ins., same price. Tsuga Caroliniana, 4 to 

8-in. seedlings, $20.00 per 1000; 8 to 12-in.. 

$30.00 per 1000; 12 to 18-in., $4.00 per 100. 

Azalea Viscosa, 1 to 2-ft. plants, $30.00 per 

1000, Rhododendrons, Carolinianum, Cataw- 

biense, clean seed, 80c per oz., $6.00 r lb.; 

Maximum, seed, $5.00 per lb. Many other va- 

rieties of plants, seeds. Write for list. Order 

for the above from this ad. 
A, J. Greene, Box 62, Pineola, N. C. 
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FOR SALE 


A nursery business located in the banner county 
of Oklahoma; a rare opportunity. In successful 
operation for 39 years; well stocked; all modern 
equipment ; buildings, stone, brick and hollow tile. 
Located midway between Oklahoma City and 
Wichita, Kan., in a city with a $200,000 monthly 
pay roll, near many fertile oil fields, with the 
lowest natural gas rates of any city in Oklahoma 
and a 500-day supply of good water in surplus. 
Practically no competition in the nursery and 
florists’ b In junction with the above 
there has been maintained a wholesale and retail 
florists’ business, with over 15.000 sq. ft. of glass, 
all modern, well stocked, adjoining city limits. 
For a company looking to the future for a place 
to invest money, to make money, this offer will 
stand a most rigid investigation. Owner wishes 
to retire on account of age and health. For further 
particulars, address Box 288, Blackwell, Okla. 











FOR SALE 


Due to old age, we have decided to retire from 
all business and to sell our nurseries. 
up to 60 acres land, 30 acres planted to 
fruit trees, 20 acres to small fruit 
buildings nearly new and in good 


it to . see the ei 
75 miles from Chicago, Ill, on U. 8. 12, Michigan. 


ao J. Rambo’s Wholesale Nurseries, Bridgman, 
ich. 











HELP WANTED 


First-class salesman to sell to the 
trade for an eastern nursery, a most 
complete line of nursery stock, peren- 
nials, etc. Must own car and be well 
posted; following in the trade desirable. 

Must be live-wire, able to produce. 
Good opportunity for the right man. 

Write full particulars, in confidence, 
of experience, previous employers, ter- 
ritory covered, etc. 

Address No. 62, c/o American Nurs- 
eryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Th. 











HELP WANTED 


LANDSCAPE MAN 


Man to take charge of landscape, sales 
and plantings at once. Should be able 
to make landscape plans. Salary or 
commission. 

Beverly Greenhouse & Nurseries, 
Maysville Rd., Fort Wayne, Ind. 











SITUATION WANTED 


Experienced landscape architect de- 
sires position with reputable firm. 
Capable of designing and supervising 
developments of any size. College 
graduate, class of 1336. References and 
interview on request. Address No. 66. 
c/o American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 








-- SITUATION WANTED—; 


By experienced nursery and landscape 
man, well posted on general nursery 
stock propagating, perennials, landscape 
designing and planting. Only responsible 
position considered. Married; age 42. 
Please state detailed information in first 
letter. Address No. 67, c/o American 
Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 














SITUATION WANTED 


Nursery manager, fitted by training, 
practical life experience in large nurs- 
eries abroad and New York area. Capa- 
ble of taking charge of office, sales, 
propagation, growing; skillful enough 
to supervise complete landscape service 
and build up modern business. Address 
No. 65, c/o American Nurseryman, 608 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, ill. 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
re\ e ved below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman.] 

Elisha J. Hicks, Hurst, near Reading, Berk- 
shire, England.—A small-size 24-page booklet 
lists gold medal roses in standard and half- 
standard, weeping standard, dwarf bush (nine 
pages), moss, sweet briar and hybrid sweet briar, 
climbing (four pages) and various (suitable for 
growing as large bushes) varieties for the season 
autumn 1937 to spring 1938 

Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa.—Wholesale 
catalogue for florists, autumn 1937 edition, sixty 
six pages, lists tulips, hyacinths, narcissi, mis- 
cellaneous bulbs, freesias, lilies, greenhouse 
plants, ferns, palms, succulents, roses, perennial 
plants, hardy shrubs, vines and climbers, flower 
seeds, vegetable seeds, sundries and lawn grass. 

Manshu Nosan Shokai, Inc., Dairen, Manchuria. 

-“Offer No. 239, Price List of Oriental Novelty.” 
twenty pages, lists seeds of conifers: forest, fruit, 
economic and ornamental trees: shrubs and climh- 
ers, hardy perennials and-herbs, lilies and grass. 
Prices are given in dollars, f.o.b. Dairen, packing 
and shipping extra. Frank Leckenby, Seattle, 
Wash., is the American representative. 


American Bulb Co., Chicago and New York.— 
Wholesale price list for florists, seedsmen and 
nurserymen, fall edition 1937, twenty pages. in- 
cludes tulips, hyacinths, narcissi, lilies, gladioli, 
peonies, sweet peas, freesias, etc.. two pages of 
insecticides and supplies, a table of planting 
and flowering dates for cold-storage Lilium gigan- 
teum and cultural directions for many varieties 
for use under greenhouse conditions. Texas-grown 
laper White and the so-called yellow Paper White 
narcissi in sizes from twelve to seventeen centi- 
meters are offered. Texas-grown narcissi have 
been gaining in popularity and a large demand is 
anticipated. 

A. J. Greene, Pineola, N. C.—Wholesale trade 
list, twelve pages, of hardy native wild plants, 
rhododendrons, kalmias, azaleas, leucotho®s, 
tsugas, shrubs, perennials and ferns, and seeds 
of the same plants. 

William Borsch & Son, Inc., Maplewood, Ore.— 
Wholesale trade bulletin, fall 1937 amd spring 
1938, an 8-column folder offering an alphabetical 
list starting with Achillea argentea and conclud- 
ing with Xerophyllum tenax. 

Richards Gardens, Plainwell, Mich.—The whole- 
sale list of peonies, 1937-1938, is a folded sheet 
of twelve columns, and the wholesale list of per- 
ennial seedlings is a folded 8-coluinn sheet offering 
a list starting with Achillea filipendula and end- 
ing with Viola cornuta Apricot. 

Pfeiffer Nursery, Winona, Minn.—‘‘Golden 
Wedding Anniversary"’ catalogue, fall 1987, 
thirty-two pages. offers at retail peonies, irises, 
philox, hemerocallis, poppies, tulips, hyacinths, 
narcissi, rock garden plants, etc., and includes 
cultural directions and a planting chart. The 
or re on the inside and outside covers are 
nh color. 


Carl Purdy, Ukiah, Cal.—‘'Fall 1937—Spring 
1938"" catalogue of thirty-six pages, covers in 
color, offers at retail California and other west 
American bulbs and plants, hardy perennials, 
rock garden seeds and plants, wild flower seeds 
and seeds of annuals for fall sowing. 





ARIENS ENLARGING PLANT. 


The Ariens Co., Brillion, Wis., has be- 
gun work on an addition to its factory 
which will more than double the capac- 
ity. The addition is of welded steel and 
glass construction, and in it will be in- 
stalled the latest automatic machinery. 
When the installation is complete more 
svilled workmen will be employed, and 
the factory will operate twenty-four 
hours a day. 

The Ariens Co. manufactures the 
Ariens-Tiller, known and used _ ex- 
tensively by market gardeners, green- 
house operators and nurserymen 
throughout the country. Production 
schedules have been unable to keep 
pace with sales this year. 





LANDSCAPING FOR SAFETY. 


A mile stretch of Skokie road, west of 
Lake Bluff, Ill., has been selected by 
the Illinois department of public works 
for an experiment in making shrubs 
and trees help save lives as well as 
soothe the eye of the traveler. 

This is a 4-lane highway with a wide 
parkway separating the two north- 
bound lanes from the south-bound pair. 
In place of the usual plantings of grass, 
beds of shrubs and clumps of trees, the 
parkway will be planted with'trees and 





THE MIRACLE 
ROOT GROWER 
NOW AVAILABLE! 








wuat 1s AUXILIN? 
HOW is Auxilin used? 


Auxilin—the miracle root grower 
—is a hetero-auxin, with its active 
ingredient—Indolebutyric acid— 
thatactuallyinduces strong,healthy 
roots to grow on cuttings from 
plants, shrubs and trees. 
Auxilin comes packaged in liquid 
form for water dilution. No spe- 
cial equipment or experience need- 
ed. Simply follow directions using 
ped mee | hial furnished. Get re- 
sults (as shown above in actual 
photograph of Camellia — rooted 
in 6 weeks when Auxilin treated) 


with hard-to-root and heretofore 
impossible-to-root cuttings. 


& 


PROFESSIONAL GROWERS: Special trade 
discounts on quantities of 3% oz. or more. 
Auxilin is also available as Indolebutyric 
acid in crystalline form. 





¥%oz. . 50c 
will treat 
up to 600 
cuttings. 


| © 


PENNSYLVANIA | 

CHEMICAL CORP. 

Orange, New Jersey } 
| 


CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 


Montreal, Canada 


% oz. $1.00 
will treat 
up to 1,800 
cuttings. 


SEND FOR 
TRIAL SIZE 


8 oz. $12.00 
will treat up 
to 30,000 
cuttings. 


3% oz. $6.00 
will treat up 
to 12,000 
cuttings. 
USE COUPON 


Pennsylvania Chemical Corp., Orange, N. J. 
Enclosed is $1. Sens genpale \% oz. of Auxilin. 
0 Send literature an Cm ee discounts. 

CD Send prices on Indolebutyric acid—crystal- 
line form. 


Name 
Address 
City 











CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 


Osage, Iowa 


Originators of patented 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 
for over-counter trade. Has WATER- 
ING TUBE and other unique features. 


SEMI-POT- 





-—WANTED 





500 Pink Flowering Dogwood 
18 to 24 ins. 
Quote lowest price bare root. 


The Westminster Nurseries 
Westminster, Md. 














shrubs crowding and interlacing as in 
a forest thicket. The dense growth will 
serve as a screen between the streams 
of traffic bound in opposite directions 
and will remove the night hazard of 
headlight glare. The lower shrubs, 
planted at the edge of the thicket along 
the traffic lanes, will slow down and 
stop any car that accidentally plunges 
into it and should do it more gently and 
with less danger to the occupants than 
any type of safety fence now in use. 


AVOCADO PATENT. 


Information from Rummler, Rumm- 
ler & Woodworth, Chicago patent law- 
yers, reveals that the following new 
plant patent was issued August 24, 1937: 

No. 261. 


Avocado. 
stead, Fla., assignor to 
Grove, Homestead, Fla. 
avocado characterized by 
growth, the fruits’ size, 
the distinctive foliage. 


Joseph R. Byrum, Home 
the Redland Avocado 
A winter variety of 
the tree's vigorous 
texture and color and 


HILL'S BOOK OF 
EVERGREENS 


New ! 


See this beautifully- 

illustrated new book, 

answering every ques- 

tion about Evergreens. Pro- 

duced by America's leading 

Evergreen Nursery with a background 

of 80 years’ experience with Evergreens. 

A cloth bound book, 7x9%"’, containing 

320 pages. There are 50 chapters, in- 

cluding complete information on uses, 

descriptions, propagation, historical and 

cultural information pertaining to Ever- 

greens. 360 illustrations, 45 in full color. 

Price $3.50, postpaid, anywhere in the United 
States. Sent with full privilege of approval. 

D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 

Box 305 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


America's Largest Growers 


MILLS BOOK OF 


EVERKGREENS 


Evergreen S pecialists 

















1937, 
have 


best 
ever 


We offer for fall season 
block of Sugar Maples we 
grown, 1 to 14-inch caliper 
Populus Simonii, 6 to & to 12 to 14 ft 
Thuja Occidentalis, specimens, 5 to 7 ft 
Grafted Wisteria Chinensis, 2 to 6 years 

Write for prices and quantities 


Walter E. Campbell, Horticulturist 


Greensboro, N.C. 











Nursery and Florist 


SPHAGNUM MOSS 


New Crop. The largest size bales about 
6 cubic feet per bale. Wire or burlap 
bales. The oldest moss dealer in the 
state. Our reference—Dun & Bradstreet, 


Inc. 
THE MOSS CO., MATHER, WIS. 














AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





We are collectors of 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
EVERGREEN TREE SEEDS 


Including: 
PICEA PUNGENS. Colorado Blue Spruce. 
PICEA ENGELMANNII. Engelmann’s Spruce. 
PICEA DOUGLASII. Douglas Fir. 
ABIES CONCOLOR. Colorado Silver Fir. 
PINUS PONDEROSA. Yellow Pine. 
JUNIPERUS SCOPULORUM. Silver Cedar. 


We are booking orders for new crop 
seed to be ready at suitable time. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Leonard & Son, A. M. 
Loewith, Inc., Julius... 
Lovett, Lester C... -- 
Mathews —- Nursery —— 
McGill & Son, A a 
Menasha Products Co. 
Merck & Co.., Inc... 

Milton Nursery Co. 

Moss Co. ; 
Mount Arbor Nurseries 
Naperville Nurseries 

Native Evergreens ... 


Aeroil Burner Co. = 
American Florist Supply Co.............23 
Andrews Nursery Lee 
Ariens Co... ee 
Bobbink & Atkins. 

Burr & Co., C. R. 

California Spray-Chemical Corp.....22 
Campbell, Walter E 
Campbell-Hausfeld Co. . 

Canterbury ...... 

Carpen'er & Co., Geo. B. 

Chase Co., Benjamin 





Prices to the Trade are now ready. 


THE COLORADO SEED CO. 


1515 Champa St. 


Denver, Colo. 
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DREER’S 


Autumn 
Wholesale Catalogue 


Every up-to-date nurseryman 
should have a copy of this inter- 
esting and helpful 68-page cata- 
logue. More complete than ever— 
Dreer Quality Bulbs, Seeds, Green- 
house Plants, Climbers, Ferns, 
Roses, Perennial Plants and Sun- 
dries. Write for your free copy 
today. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PePrePredeederdradradadantnt. te 
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Cole Nursery Co... 

Colorado Seed Co...... 

Columbia Basin Nursery... 
Cottage Gardens.......... 

Curtis Nurseries _.. 
SS ee 
Dixie Rose Nursery... 

Dreer, Henry A... 

Eden Nurseries .. 

Egyptian Nursery & Landscape Co. 45 
Elmgrove Nursery. 

Evergreen Nursery Co. 

Foster Nursery Co.. 

Gardner Nurseries, Clark. 

Greene, A. J... : 

Harmel Peony Co... 

Herbst Bros. __. 

Hill Nursery Co., D. 

Hobbs & Sons, C. M. 

Hogansville Nurseries 

Hood & Co., Inc., W. T. 
Howard-Hickory Co. 

Howard Rose Co. 

Jackson & Perkins Co. 

Jewell Nursery Co. 

Kline, Edgar L..... 


Natorp Co., W. A... 

Oberlin Peony Gardens... 
OGrenco Nursery Co................... 
Pacific Coast Nursery...................... 
Pennsylvania Chemical Corp... 
Perry Nurseries 

Peterson & Dering, Inc. anal 
Portland Wholesale Nursery Co... 
Princeton Nurseries .. _ t 
Process Color Printing Co.............. 
Rust Mfg. Co., John........ 

Scarff's Nurseries . 

Shenandoah Nurseries . 

Skinner & Co., C. W. : 
Southern Nursery Co... 
Storrs & Harrison Co 

Thimlar Nurseries 

Townsend Sons Nurseries, E scan 
Wassenberg, C. F. 

Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc. 
Wayside Gardens - balinueeh 
Weathered Oak Herb Ferm 
Westmins‘er Nurseries .. 

Williams Nursery Co., L. E 

Wilson & Co., Inc., C. Eo... 
Zuend & Lohse Nursery Co. 





Up-to-date information 
on germinating 


TREE & SHRUB SEEDS 


Dr. L. C. Chadwick's articles on 
proved Practices 


“ 


in Propagation by Seed,” 
reprinted from American Nurseryman. 


Price 25¢ (postpaid) 
HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 
Write for free Tree and Shrub Seed 


Catalogue containing flower and vege- 
table seeds attractively priced. 








120 East 16th St. 








1937 CROP 
Finest Quality 
PRUNUS AVIUM (Mazzard) 
PRUNUS MYROBALAN 

PRUNUS MAHALEB 


August shipment from New York 


JULIUS LOEWITH, INC. 


New York, N. Y. 





PEACH TREES 


Thrifty June Budded Stock 


We offer to the trade an up-to-date list 
of the leading varieties to select from. 
All of these trees are grown on our 
farms in Maryland. They have shaped 
up nicely and have a well balanced 
fibrous root system—the kind of stock 
that will please you and your customers. 
We invite your inquiry and offer 
special prices on —_ fall bookings. 


E.W. TOWNSEND SONS NURSERIES 


Wholesale Dept. Salisbury, Maryland 














Tree and Flower Seeds 
Lily Bulbs 
Catalogue and prices on request 
Edgar L. Kline - Oswego, Ore. 
Agent for 


THE CHUGAI NURSERY CO. 
Yamamoto, near Kobe, Japan 




















Kits RED SPIDERS... 
AND MANY OTHER INSECTS 
re cok Scale, Mal 


Nursery VOLCK 





LABELS 
FOR 


NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 
DERRY, N. H. 








Uso" TIME TO BURN WEEDS WITH AEROIL 


i" PROVEN WEED BURNER 


#99 kills weed stalks, seeds and roots. Destroys 
— Used to remove stumps and rcls. 
spines off cactus to make edible 

for cattle. 99 other FARM USES. 
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CHINESE TUBS 


Made very 
sturdy and 
strong. One 
size only. Top 
diameter 12 
ins. inside. 
Depth 10 ins. 
Each 

1 to 11 .40¢ 
12 to 49.35¢e 
50 to 9$9.33e 
100 or more 
30¢ 


Weight each, 
6 lbs. 


American Florist Supply Co. 
1335 W. Randolph St. Chicago, Ill. 


( re 


Protect Your Stock 
Against Drought with 
SKINNER OVERHEAD 


IRRIGATION 


40 years’ experience—your 
guarantee of satisfaction 
Overhead irrigation supplies 
now at greatly reduced prices 
Write for free literature 


Cc. W. SKINNER & CO. 
New —-New J 4 
he Newfield ew Jersey ) 




















Automatic Irrigation 
and Supplies 


Kalamazoo Oscillator, full automatic 
that runs itself, is the simple, depend- 
able, carefree oscillator the nurserymen 
desire. A powerful machine te give 
maximum service Finger-touch con- 
trols 


Write for literature and prices 


John Rust Mfg. Co. 


628 W. Patterson St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 














“PLEASE RECOMMEND.” 


Why not come to Twine Headquarters 
and make sure of getting the RIGHT 
TWINE for your purpose at the LOW- 
EST COST? Jute, Sisal, Java, Cotton, 
etc. Send a sample of what you are 
using, and let us recommend. No obli- 
gation! 


FREE! 33 Ast a nider “Knots the 


with 8 pages, 
79 sitenek » = how to tie almost 
any useful knot. Write today! 


Gro. B. Carpenter & Co. 


440 N. Wells St. Chicago 





PEONY TIME 


or 


Digging, 
Planting 


and 


SELLING 


Now is the time to move your wholesale stock of 
peony roots—and to get in touch promptly with the 
largest buyers, use the advertising columns of the 
next issue of the American Nurseryman. 








SPECIAL PEONY NUMBER 


‘“PEONY POPULARITY” 
By W. F. Christman 


‘“PEONY PROGRESS” 
By George W. Peyton 


“PEONY HYBRIDIZATION”’ 
By Edward Auten, Jr. 


and other articles will appear in the 


SEPTEMBER 15 ISSUE 





Advertising forms will close September 10 





Display space, $2.25 per column inch 

One column (10 ins. or 4% page), $21.00 

Half page, $30.00 Full page, $50.00 
Classified ads, 20c per line 




















IENSTiller 


The American 


TILLAGE COMBINE 
3 MODELS every FNEED 


D ARIENS CO. 
Box 710 Brillion, Wis. 








American Nurseryman 





508 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE Magazine Nurserymen Everywhere READ 
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Save time, 
money and space, 
by treating cuttings 
with Hormodin “A” 


A year ago Hormodin “A” the root-form- 
ing chemical developed by the Boyce 
Thompson Institute ie Plant Research, 
Inc., was a laboratory sensation. Today 
progressive growers are finding it a prac- 
tical means of saving bench space, time 
and money in propagating » am from 
cuttings. 

A few weeks test will show the amazing 
root-inducing power of Hormodin “A”. 
You can obtain quicker and better root- 
ing in higher percentages than ever be- 
fore. You can hasten the development of 
slower rooting species—transplant some 
varieties directly from the bench to field 
conditions—propagate from cuttings 
many species that ordinarily do not root 
oneal. 

Hormodin comes in liquid form and is 
applied as a dilute water solution. The 
cost is only a fraction of a cent per cut- 
ting. To assure uniform root-inducing 
potency, every batch of Hormodin is 
standardized both chemically and phy- 
siologically. 


Proof— Both the treated and untreated 


cuttings shown in this photograph 
were in the same propagating bench under the same 
conditions the same length of time. Hormedin alone 
is responsible for the more profuse root growth. 





7 TREATED 
COOLIDGE DAHLIA 
Illustrated Booklet Free 


Nurserymen and growers are invited to 
write for free illustrated booklet telling 
how Hormodin saves time, money and 


NO 


space, 


Packed in five sizes, and sold on the basis of 
B.T.1. units of effectiveness. 





MERCK & CO. Ine. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, N. J. 
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TRADE MARK REG. 


The New, Flexible, Self-Sealing Grafting Tape 


GRADE “G” 


U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Has Won 


Favor Among Nurserymen Everywhere 


“6 HE condition of the grafts (wrapped in Parafilm) 

when removed from storage was very favorable. As 
good as any grafts I have taken from storage in a long 
time.”—L. C. C., Ohio. “. . . The best we have used along 
that line.”—B. R. S., Mich. “. .. Well satisfied with results 
aioe . Parafilm is easy to handle.”—S.L.P., Maine. 
“Parafilm is especially useful because of its ease of appli- 
cation—due to its thinness, stretchability and ability to 


Nation-wide 
If your Supply 
House can’t 
serve you, 
write us 
direct. 


cling to itself.”—R.O.M., N.Y. 


of Parafilm for 
brought us many such enthusiastic comments. 
ough protection of the graft and its flexibility which 
guards against girdling make it a universal favorite. 


The Menasha Products Company 


Menasha, Wisconsin 


tests 


bench-grafting 
Its thor- 




















WRITE FOR 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER on this High 


Pressure PARAGON SPRAYER 


pon today. 


Send prices and de- 

tails as per advertise 

ment in American T 
Nurseryman for Name 
September 1 


i baa it for yourself. 
have been getting from your present sprayer. Use any 
spray solution or cold water paint. Spray your nursery stock, 
whitewash your greenhouses, barns and tool sheds, inside and 
out. Note how easily this Paragon delivers 
uniform pressure at the nozzle with 
little effort at the pump handle. Passes 
through narrowest aisles without jam- 
ming at corners. Automatic agitator 
prevents solution from 
settling. We guarantee it No.3 
never to clog while in use. 
Ten days trial costs you 
nothing if not satisfied. If 
your dealer does not sell 
the Paragon, mail the cou- 


The 
Campbell - Hausfeld 
Company 
903 State Ave. 
Harrison, Ohio 


Compare results with what you 


powerful 











Paragon 


7\-ft. pipe 
10-ft. hose 
3 nozzles 














PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 


PLATE BOOKS 


Process Color Printing Co. 


701 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 











NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives and 
Pruning Shears, Budding and Grafting 
Supplies. Free 88-page Catalogue. 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua - Ohio 

















